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Dear  Mr.  Williams: 


I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  you  this  report  on  daily  passenger  movements 
within  our  city,  into  its  central  areas,  and  into  the  city  from  the  Bay  Area. 

For  a  long  time  the  need  has  been  felt  for  the  gathering  and  analysis 
of  data  and  the  refinement  of  data  we  have  in  the  office  or  available  to  us  con- 
cerning daily  movement  of  people  —  particularly  into  our  doxvntown  district  — 
and  regarding  our  "daytime  population." 

As  stated  in  the  report ' s  introduction,  a  clear  picture  of  daily  move- 
ments by  transit  and  auto  is  necessary  in  the  work  of  this  Department,  and  in 
that  of  other  city  departments.    It  is  of  great  value  to  merchants  and  to  others 
as  well,  who  need  to  know  the  answer  to  "Where  do  people  go?"  "How  many  people 
come  downtown?"  and  "How  many  commuters  are  present  there  at  a  given  time?" 

Information  contained  in  this  report  is  closely  related  to  preparation 
of  current  plans  and  those  which  come  later  for  the  development  of  Downtown  San 
Francisco,  the  South-of-Market  area,  the  Produce  Market  .area,  the  off-street 
parking  program,  and  for  rapid  transit  planning. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  excellent  cooperation  of  the  California  Divi- 
sion of  Highways,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Commission's  engineer- 
ing consultants,  and  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  the  Municipal  Railway 
of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  in  providing  information  that  has  made 
preparation  of  this  report  possible. 

Publication  of  this  report  is  directed  to  the  end  of  providing  a  wider 
public  understanding  of  San  Francisco's  daily  passenger  movement  patterns  and 
their  relationship  to  our  daily  business,  employment,  and  general  planning  needs. 
The  staff  of  the  Department  believes  that  it  will  prove  extremely  useful  to 
these  important  purposes  and  uses. 


Yours  truly, 


0 


Paul  Oppermahn 
Director  of  Planning 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


In  the  office  of  the  Department  of  City  Planning  the  staff  is  con- 
stantly asked  questions  such  as: 

"How  many  commuters  come  into  San  Francisco  every  day?" 
"How  many  people  come  into  the  Downtown  District  everyday?" 
"What  proportion  of  San  Francisco's  employment  is  Downtown?" 
"What  is  our  Daytime  Population?" 

"Where  are  our  main  employment  concentrations?    How  many  peo- 
ple work  in  the  South-of-Market  District?" 

"How  much  of  a  shift  has  there  been  from  use  of  public  tran- 
sit to  the  use  of  private  automobiles  in  trips  to  work  or 
other  trips?" 

The  staff  also  finds  that  it  needs  to  know  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions in  the  pursuit  of  its  own  work,  in  drawing  up  planning  proposals  for 
various  parts  of  the  city,  particularly  for  Downtown,  and  in  advising  and  plan- 
ning on  matters  concerning  off-street  parking,  mass  transportation,  utilities 
planning,  and  traffic  matters. 

These  data  are  also  valuable  to  others.    The  San  Francisco  Disaster 
Corps  has  at  numerous  times  requested  estimates  of  downtown  daytime  population 
for  guidance  as  to  the  magnitude  of  evacuation  problems.    Merchants  want  to 
know  estimated  employment  in  districts  within  the  Doxvrntown  District,  Business 
men  are  vitally  interested  in  how  many  commuters  and  shoppers  come  into  the 
Downtown  District  both  from  San  Francisco  and  from  other  Bay  Region  cities. 
The  San  Francisco  Parking  Authority  is  interested  in  trip  destinations  of  auto 
drivers  in  the  Downtown  District,    The  city's  Public  Works  Department  and  Pub- 
lic Utilities  engineering  staffs  often  consult  as  to  estimated  daytime  po  mla- 
tion  for  guidance  in  planning  for  future  installations. 

These  questions  are  not  necessarily  answered  in  many  of  the  traffic 
surveys  and  other  traffic  studies  that  are  undertaken.    Counts  and  tabulations 
of  traffic  flow  data  to  determine  total  volumes  using  particular  streets  and 
highways  are  the  easiest  data  to  collect,  and  most  significant  in  the  solution 
of  immediate  short-range  problems.    In  order  to  find  out  where  trips  start, 
where  they  end,  why  they  were  undertaken,  and  by  what  means  of  transportation, 
use  of  interview  survey  techniques  on  a  representative  sample  of  travellers  is 
necessary,  where  they  are  asked  trip  origins,  destinations,  times,  routes,  pur- 
poses, and  means  of  travel.    This  sample  is  then  expended  percentage-wise  to 
equal  actual  traffic,  flow,  and  check-points  on  trips  outlined  in  interviews  aro 
established  to  compare  the  sample  with  observed  traffic  volumes, 

A  comprehensive  study  of  this  nature  involving  home  interviews  on  a 
5  per  cent  sample  basis  was  undertaken  in  1946  and  1947  by  the  California  Stato 
Department  of  Public  Works,  Division  of  Highways, District  Office  IV  (San  Francisco 
Bay  District  Office)  with  financial  and  staff  aid  from  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  and  from  agencies  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  It 
was  an  intensive  study  of  passenger  movements  in  San  Francisco  and  ten  East  Bay 
Cities  including  Richmond,  Oakland  San  Luandro  and  cities  in  between. 
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This  survey,  the  Bay  Area  Metropolitan  Traffic  Survey  (Short  Title: 
"B.A.M.T.S"),  was  completed  in  1948,  but  not  published  until  June  1949.  Data 
from  its  tabulations  were  furnished  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  for 
its  comprehensive  transportation  survey  of  1948,  and  formed  the  basis  of  compu- 
tations as  to  anticipated  traffic  volumes  in  1970  for  the  proposed  plan  of  free- 
ways, expresswajj-s,  major  thoroughfares,  and  rapid  transit  lines  outlined  in  the 
Report  . ..  on  a  Transportation  Plan  for  San  Francisco  developed  by  four  city 
departments  assisted  by  the  city's  consultants,  De  Leuw,  Cather  and  Company  and 
Ladislas  Segoe  and  Associates,  and  published  in  November  of  1948,    Bay  Area 
Metropolitan  Traffic  Survey  data  has  also  been  made  use  of  extensively  in  vari- 
ous reports  recommending  locations  for  an  additional  trans-bay  toll  crossing 
from  San  Francisco  to  Alameda  County,  as  well  as  in  the  Division  of  Highways' 
own  planning  activities  for  its  program  of  Bay  Area  freeway  construction. 

Origin  and  Destination  Survey  p_f  Southern  Pacific  and  Pacific  Grey- 
hound Passengers  Entering  San  Francisco  was  another  interview  type  of  survey 
undertaken  in  the  course  of  the  San  Francisco  Transportation  Survey  to  supple- 
ment B.A.M.T.S.  data.    The  "S, P. -Greyhound  0-D  Survey"  was  published  in  January 
of  1948  by  the  Department  of  City  Planning  for  the  Mayor's  Administrative  Trans- 
portation Council  which  conducted  the  1948  transportation  survey  and  prepared 
the  1948  report  (Departments  of  Public  Works,  Police,  Planning,  and  the  city's 
Public  Utilities  Commission)* 

For  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Study,  an  origin-destina- 
tion survey   was  undertaken  in  the  spring  of  1954  as  a  part  of  a  current  survey 
of  rapid  transit  potential  for  the  entire  nine-county  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  by 
Parsons,  Brinckerhof f ,  Hall,  and  Macdonald,  engineering  consultants  to  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Commission,    This  current  origin-destination 
survey  brings  up  to  date  a  considerable  portion  of  the  B.A.M.T.S.  data,  and 
covers  suburban  and  outer  areas  not  intensively  studied  in  it.    Material  from 
this  0-D  survey  has  been  provided  the  Department  of  City  Planning  by  the  consul- 
tants.   Computations  in  text  and  tables  in  this  report  are  the  result  of  analy- 
sis of  "raw  data"  provided  from  the  rapid  transit  survey  by  the  staff  of  this 
Department,  and  are  not  necessarily  the  conclusions  or  results  that  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  rapid  transit  survey  (now  expected  to  be  published  in  August  or 
September  of  1955). 

In  addition  to  data  from  these  origin-destination  surveys,  from  which 
considerable  material  was  extracted  relative  to  where  San  Franciscans  and  Bay 
Area  dwellers  come  in  San  Francisco  to  work,  to  shop,  or  to  find  Bocial  or 
recreational  activity,  numerous  other  sources  have  been  made  use  of,  particularly 
for  historical  trends.    These  studies  (mostly  of  the  traffic-count  type,  or  ac- 
cumulations of  annual  statistics  on  passengers  carried,  tolls  collected,  etc.,) 
include : 

1 ,    Cordon  Count  Data,  Metropolitan  Traffic  District,  San 
Francisco.     (October,  1947)  San  Francisco  Administrative  Trans- 
portation Council,    A  tally  of  all  persons  and  vehicles  entering 
and  leaving  (on  a  typical  week  day  in  1947,  from  7  A.M.  to  7  P.M.). 
San  Francisco's  Metropolitan  Traffic  District,  made  up  of  the  fol- 
lowing districts,  approximately  (See  Map,  Chart  2):    North  Embar- 
cadero,  Financial,  Downtown  Shopping  and  entertainment,  Uptown 
Shopping,  Civic  Center-Van  Ness,  and  South  of  Market. 
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2.  Unpublished  cordon  count  (1953)  of  vehicular  traffic 
into  and  out  of  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  District,  undertaken 
by  the  Traffic  Engineering  Division,  Department  of  Public  Works 
of  San  Francisco  (computations  made  by  Department  of  City  Plan- 
ning staff  from  "raw  data"  provided  by  the  Traffic  Engineering 
Division) . 

3.  Unpublished  cordon  count  (1954)  of  Municipal  Railway 
passengers  entering  and  leaving  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  Dis- 
trict obtained  by  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  City  Planning 
from  passenger  counts  made  by  the  Railway  at  M.T.D.  gateways. 

4>    The  City-Wide  Traffic  Survey  (1937),  W. P. A. -financed 
survey  undertaken  by  traffic  consultant  Miller  McClintock  for 
San  Francisco's  Department  of  Public  Works,  a  comprehensive 
survey  based  primarily  on  traffic  flow  counts. 

5.  The  City-Wide  Traffic  Control  Problem  of  San  Francisco 
(1926)  San  Francisco's  first  comprehensive  traffic  survey,  under- 
taken by  traffic  consultant  Miller  McClintock,  and  financed  by 
groups  of  Downtown  San  Francisco  business  and  civic  organizations. 

6 .  Report  on  Transportation  Facilities  of  San  Francisco 
(1913),  San  Francisco's  first  comprehensive  survey  of  transit 
facilities,  with  Bion  J,  Arnold  the  consulting  transportation 
engineer,  (This  was  the  report  which  recommended:    Twin  Perks 
Tunnel;  Sunset  Tunnel;  Stockton  Street  Tunnel;  numerous  improve- 
ments and  extensions  of  the  Municipal  Railway.    Most  of  his 
recommendations  —  except  a  Market  Street  subway  —  were  carried  ' 
out) . 

7.  Reports  and  annual  reports  of  agencies  such  as  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Public  Utilities  Commission,  the  California  State 
Toll  Bridge  Authority,  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  and  Highway  Dis- 
trict, the  California  State  Department  of  Public  Works,  the 
Hoover-Young  Commission  for  the  Location  of  a  Crossing  Ov^r 

San  Francisco  Bay,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  others. 

In  most  traffic  or  transit  surveys,  available  data  is  dis- 
cussed and  interpreted  in  the  light  of  needs  for  immediate  construction  of  a 
proposed  facility,  such  as  a  subway,  bridge,  tube,  freeway,  or  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  particular  suburban  transit  line.    It  is  the  objective  of  this 
present  report  to  interpret  such  data  in  a  way  that  can  be  useful  to  others 
than  transportation  planners,  so  that  some  concept  of  daily  movements  of  peo- 
ple can  be  gained  which  would  be  useful  in  estimating  employment  location,  mar- 
ket analysis,  and  other  aspects  of  problems  connected  with  daily  trips  in  a 
metropolitan  area,  and  particularly  with  Downtown  San  Francisco's  very  l^rge 
"Daytime  Population." 


SUMMARY:    TIE  GENERAL  PATTERN  OF  DAILY  TRIPS  WITHIN  AND  INTO  SAN  FRANCISCO . 


•  •  •  • 


Two-Thirds  of  San  Francisco's  Population  Takes  Two  Trips  Every  Day . 


A  total  of  1,370,645  daily  trip  destinations  within  San  Francisco 
were  recorded  in  the  1947  Bay  Area  Metropolitan  Traffic  Survey,    The  figure 
todajr  is  probably  nearer  1,500,000.    Subtracting  trips  of  suburban  origin, 
this  would  mean  that  two-thirds  of  San  Francisco's  population  (estimated  at 
785,900  for  1954)  takes  two  trips  every  day  by  public  transit  or  private 
auto.    Forty  per  cent  of  these  trips  originated  at  home,  forty-three  per 
cent  had  home  as  a  destination,  and  the  remainder,  17$,  might  be  called 
"trips  around  town"  with  home  as  neither  an  origin  or  destination. 

San  Franciscans'  Daily  Journey  to  Work  is  Largely  by  Public  Transit. 

Almost  two-thirds  (63  per  cent)  of  all  daily  trips  from  home  to 
place  of  employment  in  San  Francisco  in  1947  were  made  by  public  transit. 
In  1954,  despite  a  decrease  of  19  per  cent  in  peak  hour  patronage  of  public 
transit  in  San  Francisco  and  an  increase  of  IS  per  cent  of  peak  hour  auto- 
mobile traffic,  as  compared  with  1947,  an  estimated  majority  of  San  Francis- 
cans still  go  to  work  by  public  transit.    In  1947,  total  trips  to  work  from 
home  or  similar  origins  amounted  to  267,000  trips. 

Business  and  Work  Trips  "Around  Town"  Are  almost  Exclusively  by  Automobile . 

Nine  out  of  ten  trips  taken  in  the  course  of  the  day's  work  (as 
by  architects,  contractors,  doctors,  salesmen,  utilities  maintenance  crews) 
are  by  private  automobile.    This  seems  logical  upon  reflection  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  would  be  encountered  by  a  salesman  in  covering  a  suburban  or 
outlying  residential  district  by  street  car  or  bus.    Over  100,000  such  trips 
were  taken  in  1947  in  San  Francisco. 

Four  out  of  Five  Social  or  Recreational  Trips  are  by  Private  Automobile. 

Although  many  San  Franciscans  may  use  their  Municipal  Railway  for 
trips  to  the  Downtown  District  when  seeing  a  movie  or  going  out  to  dinner, 
(where  service  is  frequent  and  Downtown  parking  spaces  are  scarce  or  expen- 
sive), most  recreational  trips  are  undertaken  by  private  automobile.  Ease 
and  economy  of  group  travel,  fast,  direct  and  personally-controlled  schedules 
without  transfers  or  delays,  social  prestige  and  ease  of  access  to  out -of - 
way  places  are  probably  important  factors  in  the  choice  of  the  private  auto- 
mobile as  the  vehicle  for  social  and  recreational  travel.    This  class  of 
travel  accounted  for  166,758  trips  on  a  typical  week  day  in  1947. 

Almost  200,000  Bay  Region  Residents  Come  into  San  Francisco  Every  Day . 

In  1954  it  was  found  that  183,000  persons  entered  San  Francisco 
from  points  in  the  nine-county  San  Francisco  Bay  Region  on  a  typical  week- 
day.   Over  half,  or  almost  100,000  of  these  were  "commuters"  or  persons  com- 
ing in  every  day  to  work.    The  rest  were  shoppers,  persons  on  business,  or 
persons  with  errands,  or  on  trips  to  doctors  or  dentists,  or  with  social  or 
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recreational  destinations  in  mind.    Over  half  (56  per  cent)  of  daily  trips 
from  Bay  Area  points  into  San  Francisco  come  into  the  Metropolitan  Traffic 
District  (the  Downtown  District  and  its  immediate  surroundings),  about  30 
per  cent  are  bound  for  the  city's  residential  community  areas,  and  around 
1/+  per  cent  have  outer  industrial  areas,  such  as  Hunters  Point,  as  destina- 
tions. 

Suburban  Train  and  Bus  Commuters  Come  Mostly  to  the  Downtown  Center . 

The  Metropolitan  Traffic  District  (See  Plate  2)  is  the  destina- 
tion of  71  per  cent  of  all  suburban  work  trips  into  San  Francisco,  Almost 
half  (47  per  cent)  of  these  work  trips  to  the  Downtown  District  and  its 
surrounding  districts  were  made  by  suburban  trains  and  buses.  Proportions 
of  persons  using  trains  and  buses  are  highest  from  suburban  areas  served 
by  fastest  or  most  frequent  and  convenient  public  carriers.    From  some  areas 
of  the  Peninsula,  over  65  per  cent  of  commuters  to  San  Francisco's  central 
areas  come  by  Southern  Pacific  train  or  Greyhound  bus. 

Suburban  Commuters  to  Outlying  San  Francisco  Districts  Mostly  Use  Automobiles . 

Into  San  Francisco  districts  such  as  Hunters  Point,  Bayview,  Stones- 
town,  the  Richmond,  the  Mission,  or  Western  Addition,  84  to  92  per  cent  of 
all  commuters  from  Bay  Area  points  came  by  private  automobile,  and  only  a 
small  number  ride  suburban  trains  and  buses,  transferring  to  Municipal  Rail- 
way vehicles  for  rides  to  outlying  employment  centers. 

Suburban  Transit  Operations  are  Mostly  Peak  Hour  Concentrations 

On  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge,  60  per  cent  of  the  per- 
sons crossing  from  the  East  Bay  to  San  Francisco  from  7  AM  to  8  AM  wer^  on 
public  transit  vehicles.    On  a  typical  mid-day  hour,  however,  only  23  per 
cent  of  the  total  persons  crossing  the  bridge  were  in  trains  or  buses. 
Similar  patterns  hold  true  for  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  and  for  the  Southern 
Pacific-Bayshore  Highway  gateway  from  the  Peninsula. 

Trans-Bay  Transit  Use  has  Declined  and  is  Now  Less  than  in  1907 . 

The  12,000,000  annual  trans-bay  passengers  crossing  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay  Bridge  in  suburban  trains  and  buses  is  luss  than  the 
19,000,000  persons  per  year  crossing  the  bay  on  the  train-ferry  system  in 
use  in  1904.    It  is  a  little  more  than  one-third  the  32,200,000  annual  pas- 
sengers using  the  train-ferry  system  to  the  East  Bay  in  1907 J  Similarly, 
in  1953,  the  4,700,000  persons  carried  over  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  by  the 
Pacific  Greyhound  bus  system  were  less  than  the  total  passengers  carried 
from  San  Francisco  to  Marin  County  by  the  Northwestern  Pacific  train-ferry 
system  in  1907.    By  contrast,  steady  increases  in  transit  patronage  have 
occured  on  the  Peninsula,  particularly  in  the  commuter  travel  by  train. 
Seme  decreases  have  been  noted  by  the  rapid  transit  survey  consultants,  in 
local  inter  city  travel  by  bus  on  the  Peninsula. 
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Total  Trans-Bay    Crossings  have  Increased. 

Total  travel  from  Marin  County  and  north  bay  points,  including 
travel  by  private  automobiles  into  San  Francisco,  and  total  travel  from 
Peninsula  points  into  San  Francisco,  have  increased  at  about  the  same  rate 
as  population  of  the  suburban  counties.    Total  travel      between  East  Bay 
points  and  San  Francisco  has  increased,  but  only  by  about  half  the  rate  of 
East  Bay  population  increases.    Since  1946,  total  passenger  travel  over  the 
Bay  Bridge  by  auto  and  by  public  transit  has  shown  little  increase,  and  in 
some  years  has  shown  slight  declines.    From  1947  the  number  of  East  Bay 
commuters  into  San  Francisco  increased,  but  in  shopping,  social,  recreation, 
etc.,  travel,  slight  decreases  were  found. 

Use  of  Public  Transit  has  Declined  in  San  Francisco  since  1947. 

Since  1947,  about  50,000  additional  passenger  automobiles  have 
been  added  to  the  city's  traffic  streams.    Similarly,  about  50,000  people 
entering  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  District  (Downtown  and  vicinity)  use  pri- 
vate autos  to  get  there,  where  they  formerly  used  public  transit.  Cordon 
counts  show  that  from  20  to  22  per  cent  more  passenger  autos  entered  the 
Metropolitan  Traffic  District  every  weekday  in  1953  than  entered  in  1947. 
Municipal  Railway  counts  showed  that  in  1954  from  19  to  27  per  cent  less 
transit  passengers  entered  the  district  than  entered  it  in  1947.  Although 
this  results  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  total  number  of  vehicles  enter- 
ing Downtown  San  Francisco,  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  total  number  of 
persons  has  resulted.    Transit  officials  often  state:    "One  bus  equals  thirty- 
five  automobiles"  in  passenger-carrying  capacity. 

"Trips  Downtown"  Have  Not  Increased  at  Same  Rate  as  Population . 

In  1912,  an  estimated  300,000  persons  entered  San  Francisco's  Cen- 
tral Business  District  (Financial  and  Downtown  Shopping  Districts).    In  1954, 
a  little  over  400,000  is  the  estimate  or  an  increase  of  about  33  per  cent. 
Today's  population  of  almost  800,000  persons  is  almost  double  San  Francisco's 
1912  population  of  about  420,000  persons.    Studies  show,  however,  that  the 
larger  a  metropolitan  center,  the  smaller  the  proportion  of  population  coming 
Downtown.    Into  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  District,  including  not  only  the  Cen- 
tral Business  District,  but  also  bordering  districts  (such  as  South-of-Markct , 
Embarcadero,  Civic  Center-Upper  Market),  came  about  540,000  persons  in  195'*, 
over  four-fifths  of  whom  came  from  within  San  Francisco.    Thus  about  half  of 
San  Francisco's  population  "comes  Downtown"  (or  to  districts  bordering  Down- 
town) sometime  during  the  average  business  day. 

Over  Half  of  the  Daily  Trips  into  or  within  San  Francisco  ("In-Bound"  type) 
have  Destinations  in  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  District. 

Of  San  Francisco's  daily  in-bound  type  trips,  54  per  cent  were  to 
points  in  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  District  (excluding  trips  to  home  and  other 
"out-bound"  type  trips,  and  excluding  trips  that  have  neither  origin  nor  des- 
tination at  home  ("trips-around-town" ) .    The  Central  Business  (Financial  and 
Downtown  Shopping)  District  accounted  for  30  per  cent  of  the  city's  total 
trip  destinations  of  an  "in-bound"  nature. 
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Transit  "in-bound"  trips  were  mostly  (73  per  cent)  to  points  in 
the  Metropolitan  Traffic  District,  ^^rhile  less  than  half  (41  per  cent)  of 
"inwbound"  auto  trips  were  to  points  in  the  M.T.D.,  the  majority  going  to 
places  in  outer  residential  or  industrial  districts. 

Public  Transit  Used  to  Reach  Central  Areas,  but  Autos  Used  to  Reach  Outlying 
Parts  of  City, 

Workers  in  San  Francisco's  Financial  District  came  71  per  cent 
by  public  transit,  while  only  31  to  33  per  cent  of  those  working  in  outlying 
industrial  or  residential  districts  used  public  transit  in  their  commuter 
trips.    Over  two-thirds  used  private  automobiles.    For  shopping ^recreational 
and  other  non-work  trips,  the  proportion  using  public  transit  was  less. 
Surveys  covering  24-hour  periods  show  higher  use  of  private  automobiles  for 
all  types  of  travel  than  do  surveys  for  passenger  movements  from  7  AM  to  7  PM. 
This  is  understandable,  since  transit  terminals  (particularly  to  suburban 
points)  practically  shut  down  at  midnight,  x^hile  major  highways  are  almost 
as  active  at  1  AM  as  during  mid-day. 

Six-tenths  of  San  Francisco's  Employment  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Traffic 
District. 

On  the  basis  of  work-trip  destination  data,  it  is  estimated  that 
63.4  per  cent  of  San  Francisco's  employment  is  within  downtown  areas  con- 
tained in  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  District.    Almost  31  per  cent  of  the 
city's  employment  is  in  the  Central  Business  District  (within  the  M.T.D.), 
and  about  21  per  cent  is  in  its  close-in  industrial  districts  (South  of 
Market  and  North  Embarcadero) .    Only  seven  per  cent  of  the  city's  employ- 
ment is  in  outlying  southeastern  industrial  districts  such  as  Islais  Creek, 
Hunters  Point,  Bayview,  and  Visitacion  Valley,    About  30  per  cent  of  San 
Francisco's  workers  have  jobs  in  the  city's  residential  community  areas 
(the  Mission,  the  Sunset,  the  Richmond,  etc.). 

San  Francisco's  Individual  Residential  Community  Areas  Showed  Differing 
Patterns  of  Destinations  in  the  Working  Areas. 

Computations  as  to  where  people  of  San  Francisco's  various  resi- 
dential community  areas  go  in  their  daily  trips  showed  d:  ffering  propor- 
tions going  to  the  Financial  District,  the  Shopping  District,  and  thj  indus- 
trial districts. 

To  the  Financial  District,  from  the  Outer  Richmond,  Richmond, 
Marina,  West-of-Twin  Peaks  and  Sunset  residential  community  arecs,  went 
from  13  to  19  per  cent  of  all  trips  to  downtown  and  industrial  districts. 
These  are  mainly  medium  to  high-rent  single-family  homes  areas  or  low- 
density  apartment  or  flat  districts. 

The  Western  Addition,  Downtown  Residential,  and  Buena  Vista 
Districts,  where  lower  rents  are  the  rule,  and  higher  density  apartments 
are  typical,  provided  lower  proportions  of  trips  to  the  Financial  District, 
Lowest  proportions  came  from  the  Mission,  Potroro,  Bayshore  and  Cuter  Mis- 
sion residential  communities, which  are  characterized  by  lower  median  rents 
and  are  typically  single-family  homes  areas  (except  for  parts  of  the  Mission 
District) . 


To  the  Shopping  Districts  (Downtown  Shopping  and  Entertainment 
District,  and  Uptown-Civic  Center-Van  Ness  District)  all  residential  dis- 
tricts except  four  (Mission,  Potrero,  Bayshore  and  Cuter  Mission)  showed 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  communities'  destinations  within  the  working 
areas, 

To  the  industrial  districts  —  North  Emba reader o,  South-of-* 
Market,  Potroro  Industrial,  and  Bayshore  Industrial  —  highest  proportions 
of  destinations  were  found  to  originate  in  the  Mission,  Potrero  Residential 
Bayshore  Residential,  and  Outer  Mission  Districts,    Greatest  volumes  of 
movement  from  living  areas  to  working  areas  were  found  to  be  between  resi- 
dential districts  and  working  areas  of  greatest  proximity. 

Transit  Use  to  the  Central  Business  District  was  High  from  All  Residential 
Areas. 

To  San  Francisco's  congested  core,  the  Fj  .nanc  ia  1  District  and  to 
the  Shopping  Districts,  daily  trips  were  almost  uniformly  preponderantly  by 
public  transit  from  all  of  San  Francisco's  residential  community  arena • 
This  was  true  regardless  of  the  characteristics  of  the  community,  such  as 
median  rent,  typical  family  income,  proportion  of  single  family  homes,  pro- 
portion of  single  unrelated  persons,  or  proportion  of  high  density  apartments. 

Automobiles  were  Used  to  Destinations  in  Industrial  Distiicts  More  frcn 
Single-Family  Homes  Districts  than  from  High-Density  Apartment  Districts . 

From  areas  preponderantly  made  up  of  single-family  homes,  such 
as  the  Sunset,  West-of-Twin  Peaks,  Bayshore,  Outer  Mission,  Richmond,  and 
Outer  Richmond  residential  community  areas,  automobiles  were  used  in  the 
majority  of  trips  from  the  district  to  the  city's  industrial  districts. 
This  was  also  true  of  the  Marina  which  is  a  medium  to  high-rent  lew-density 
apartment  and  flat  district.    From  high-density  apartment  districts,  charac- 
terized by  lower  median  rents,  however,  public  transit  was  used  in  a  majority 
of  trips  from  those  districts  to  industrial  areas.    This  was  true  of  the 
Western  Addition,  Buena  Vista,  and  Mission  Districts. 

Attraction  of  Shoppers  to  Downtown  Districts  Remains  StrcnR  Despite  Attrac- 
tions of  New  Suburban  Shopping  Centers . 

Store  executives  find  that  60  per  cent  of  their  customers  continue 
to  trade  with  downtown  stores  from  areas  in  which  branch  stores  have  been 
established  in  new  suburban  shopping  centers.    Most  suburb:m  shopping  center 
customers  come  from  an  area  within  five  minutes'  driving  time  from  the  center. 
Shopping  tends  to  be  "convenience"  shopping  while  downtown  tends  to  be  the 
place  whore  more  expensive  apparel,  furnishings,  art  objects,  and  durable 
goods  purchases  are  made.    In  San  Francisco,  in  1947,  shopping-type  trips 
had  destinations  about  half  in  the  downtown  districts,  and  about  half  in  the 
outer  community  residential  areas. 
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In  Large  Metropolitan  Areas.  Most  Shoppers  Go  Downtown  by  Transit. 

In  suburban  shopping  centers,  only  15  per  cent  of  the  shoppers 
came  by  public  transit,  while  from  a  half  to  three-fourths  of  the  shop- 
pers going  to  downtown  districts  of  large  metropolitan  central  cities 
went  there  by  train,  bus,  or  street-car.    This  transit  proportion  became 
larger,  as  population  of  metropolitan  areas  became  larger.  Surveys 
showed  that  people  from  the  same  district,  characterized  by  high  per- 
capita  automobile  ownership,  went  predominantly  to  suburban  shopping  cen- 
ters by  auto,  but  when  they  went  to  downtown  shopping  districts,  they 
went  predominantly  by  public  transit.    It  is  also  found,  however,  that 
suburban  shopping  centers  cannot  be  successful  if  attracting  only  "auto- 
mobile trade".    San  Francisco's  Stonestown,  for  instance  gets  only  50 
per  cent  of  its  customers  by  private  auto.    The  other  half  ride  transit 
or  are  "walk-in"  trade  from  nearby  apartment  and  residential  neighborhood 
developments. 

Data  Indicates  Some  Trips  Best  Served  by  Transit,  some  by  Private  Auto . 

Trips  to  congested  metropolitan  core  areas  (such  as  Downtown 
San  Francisco)  continue  to  be  made  in  large  part  by  public  transit  despite 
widespread  shifts  to  auto  use. 

Trips  to  work  are  largely  made  by  public  transit  despite  in- 
creased auto  use.    Auto  commuters  are  predominant  at  outer  employment 
centers  (less  conveniently  served  by  transit  systems). 

Trips  in  the  course  of  the  day's  work  (doctors,  salesmen,  con- 
tractors, etc)  will  probably  always  be  9/lOths  by  private  auto,  as  at 
present. 

Recreation  Trips  will  probably  always  be  mainly  by  private  auto. 

Balanced  Transportation  System  Needed 

To  serve  daily  trip  needs  of  San  Franciscans  and  Bay  Area  resi- 
dents, present  and  proposed  programs  of  freeway  and  expressway  construc- 
tion, off-street  parking  terminal  construction,  interurban  rapid  transit 
and  urban  rapid  transit  are  required  to  provide  an  efficient  means  of  ful- 
filling the  needs  for  proper  daily  local  and  interurban  travel. 
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III.    PURPOSES  OF  DAILY  TRIPS 


Trips  to  work  (or  trips  undertaken  in  the  course  of  the  day's  work)  con- 
stituted 27.3  per  cent  of  the  1,370,645  daily  vehicular  passenger  trips  with 
destinations  in  San  Francisco  counted  in  the  Bay  Area  Metropolitan  Traffic  Survey 
in  1947.    Other  important  purposes  of  daily  trips  were  trips  to  home  (37.7  per 
cent),  trips  for  social  and  recreational  purposes  (12.2  per  cent),  and  trips  to 
shop  (6,2  per  cent).    Besides  these  trips,  there  were  trips  to  "serve  passenger" 
(that  is,  a  trip  to  a  point  where  a  passenger  would  be  let  off  or  taken  which  was 
not  the  driver's  destination  —  5.5  per  cent),  trips  to  transact  business  (4.1 
per  cent),  trips  to  school  (2.8  per  cent),  trips  for  medical  or  dental  attention 
(l.l  per  cent),  and  trips  "to  change  travel  mode"  (or  take  auto  to  transit  park- 
ing lot  for  trip  downtown  by  transit,  or  a  trip  to  airport  or  railway  depot  to 
take  train  or  plane  —  1.2  per  cent)  and  trips  to  eat  meals  (1.9  per  cent).  (See 
Plate  1  and  Tables  1,  2,  3  and  4). 

How  people  traveled,  (that  is  whether  by  private  auto  or  by  public 
transit),  differed  considerably  as  with  the  purpose  of  the  trip.    Highest  propor- 
tionate use  of  public  transit  was  in  trips  to  school,  which  in  San  Francisco  is 
influenced  by  use  of  reduced- fare  "school  tickets"  honored  by  the  Municipal  Rail- 
way.   Students  and  pupils  en  route  to  school  went  74  per  cent  via  public  transit. 

Trips  to  get  medical  and  dental  attention  also  had  high  proportionate 
transit  use,  (63.4  per  cent),  reflecting  tendencies  of  doctors  and  dentists  to 
locate  offices  in  central  areas  where  parking  space  is  scarce  and  expensive. 
Around  40  to  45  per  cent  of  all  trips  to  work  and  work  trips,  trips  to  transact 
business,  trips  to  shop,  and  trips  to  change  travel  mode  were  undertaken  by  pub- 
lic transit.    Low  proportionate  transit  use  was  shown  in  trips  for  social  and 
recreational  purposes  (28,6  per  cent),  trips  to  eat  meal  (19.5  per  cent)  and 
trips  to  "serve  passenger." 

A  clearer  picture  of  typical  daily  passenger  movements  was  obtained  by 
breaking  the  totals  shown  in  B.A.M.T.S.  charts  into  three  characteristic  types  cf 
daily  passenger  trips  (See  also  Plate  1  and  Tables  1,  2,  3,  and  4)  : 

(1)  In-Bound  Trips:    Trips  from  home,  or  to  work  or  part  of 
the  home-to-work  movement  complex. 

(2)  "Trips  Around  Town" :    Trips  taken  in  the  course  of  the 
day's  work,  or  from  point  to  point  while  away  from  home  and 
neither  en  route  from  home  to  work  or  from  work  to  hone, 

(3)  Home-Bound  and  Out-Bound  Trips;  Trips  from  work  .and  to 
home  or  part  of  the  work -to-home  movement  complex, 

A  breakdown  of  the  B.A.M.T.S.  data  by  the  staff  of  the  Department  of 
City  Planning  into  these  classifications  gave  the  following  data: 


In-Bound  Trips:  549,263  (k0.1%  of  total) 

Trips  Around  Town:  230,204  (l6.8#  of  total) 

Home-Bound  and  Out-Bound  Trips:      591,178  (43.1$  of  total) 
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In-Bound  Type  Trips 

Almost  half  (48.7  per  cent)  of  all       trips  that  fell  into  the  "In- 
Bound"  classification  were  trips  from  home  to  work,  including  trips  involving 
stops  to  eat  meal,  shop,  see  a  doctor,  or  engage  in  social  and  recreational 
activities  en  route.    Public  transit  accounted  for  a  large  majority  (57.6  per 
cent)  of  these  trips,  and  was  highest (59.3  per  cent)  for  trips  directly  from 
home  to  work. 

Shopping  trips  starting  from  home  (9.8  per  cent  of  the  total  in-bound 
trips)  involved  a  majority  movement  by  public  transit  (51.1  per  cent),  in  1947. 
This  gives  a  higher  proportion  of  shoppers  moving  by  transit  than  is  popularly 
thought  to  be  the  case.  Even  allowing  for  the  shift  from  transit  to  autos  from 
1947  to  1954,  discussed  below,  a  substantial  portion  of  our  shoppers  still  move 
by  public  transit. 

Transit  scored  low  on  trips  to  eat  meals  (21.2  per  cent)  and  trips 
for  social  and  recreational  purposes  (34.0  per  cent).    Obvious  advantages  can 
be  cited  as  to  why  private  autos  would  be  made  use  of  for  recreation: 

(1)  Recreation  travel  tends  to  be  made  in  groups,  and  as 
more  people  are  added  to  the  passenger  list,  auto  travel  becomes 
more  economical, 

(2)  Out-of-the-way  places  can  be  reached  by  direct  routing 
of  auto  travel, "express"  scheduling,  and  no  waiting  on  dark  cor- 
ners for  transfers. 

(3)  Privacy:    A  public  bus  is  a  difficult  place  in  which 

to  carry  on  a  courtship,  or  a  conversation  on  religious  philoso- 
phy, whereas  a  private  auto  is  like  one's  own  living  room. 

(4)  Prestige:     Few  young  women  like  to  bo  taken  to  a  dance 
in  a  formal  gown  on  a  street  car. 

(5)  Sunday  and  holiday  "riding  around"  is  almost  exclusively 

by  private  automobile,  whereas  in  former  years  the  "excursion 
trolley"  was  a  favorite  means  of  recreational  travel. 

Trips  Around  Town 

The  largest  group  of  daily  trips  that  is  neither  part  of  the  homc-to- 
work  nor  of  the  work -to-home  patterns  of  movement  (or  "trips  around  town")  is 
the  classification  named  in  the  B.A.M.T.S.  as  "work -to-work 11  trips.    This  in- 
cludes trips  taken  by  contractors,  doctors,  salesmen,  plumbers,  repair  crews 
and  service  men  of  various  sorts  in  the  course  of  the  day's  work.    As  might  be 
expected,  these  trips  were  nine-tenths  private  automobile  trips.    In  San  Francisco, 
they  accounted  for  102,017  work  destination  trips,  out  of  a  total  of  374,416  tripp 
with  work  destinations,  or  27.2  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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Since  these  "on-the-job"  trips  are  almost  exclusively  by  private  auto, 
their  inclusion  in  total  work  destination  data  inflates  the  proportion  of  auto 
use  in  work  trips  where  all  daily  trips  are  divided  into  "trips  to  work"  and 
"other  trips,"    In  data  on  particular  districts  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  the 
1954  Bay  Region  rapid  transit  survey,  and  from  surveys  in  other  cities  where 
these  two  bc?.sic  breakdowns  are  made  into  "work  trips"  and  "other  trips",  the 
proportion  of  commuters  who  use  public  transit  in  going  from  home  to  work  and 
back  again  is  actually  considerably  higher  than  is  shown  because  of  this  inclu- 
sion of  auto-on-the-job  trips  in  the  total  category  of  work  trips. 

In  all  of  the  other  trip  classifications  in  the  "trips-around-town" 
group,  public  transit  plays  a  minor  role,  except  for  trips  for  medical  or  dental 
attention,  and  trips  to  school,  both  of  which  account  for  very  small  percentages 
of  the  total  number  of  trips  in  the  group. 


Home -Bound  or  Out -Bound  Trips 


The  high  use  of  public  transit  in  peak-hour  commute-type  service  is 
again  illustrated  in  tabulations  for  trips  direct  from  places  of  work  to  home 
(60,2  per  cent),  these  trips  constituting  38.1  per  cent  of  the  out-bound  trip 
group.  Almost  half  of  the  trips  home  from  shopping  (48.8  per  cent)  were  also 
by  public  transit,  and  other  trips  home  with  high  transit  use  included  trips 
from  school  (81,2  per  cent),  from  medical  or  dental  attention  (66,6  per  cent) 
and  from  transacting  business  (50.5  per  cent). 

Lowest  transit  usage  in  the  home-bound  group  was  found  in  trips  home 
from  recreational  and  social  activities  (28.5  per  cent),  and  from  eating  meal 
(21,9  per  cent) . 

From  the  above  data  we  can  make  a  definite  conclusion  that  in  1947 
a  clear  majority  of  San  Franciscans  (and  others  with  daily  trip  destinations 
in  San  Francisco)  made  home-to-work  and  work -to-home  movement?  by  public  transit. 
Home-to-shop  and  shopping-to-home  trips  were  about  half  by  transit,  half  by 
private  auto.    School  and  medical  attention  trips  showed  strong  transit  patron- 
age.   Social,  recreation,  and  eating  trips  showed  high  automobile  usage,  how- 
ever, and  trips  taken  in  the  course  of  day's  work  are  almost  exclusively  by 
private  automobile. 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  DIVISION  OF  HIGHWAYS, 
BAY  AREA  METROPOLITAN  TRAFFIC  SURVEY, 
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IV.    DESTINATIONS  OF  DAILY  TRIPS.    WHERE  PEOPLE  GO  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


More  than  half  of  the  daily  trips  undertaken  on  a  typical  week  day 
in  1947  (7  AM  to  7  PM)  in  San  Francisco  were  bound  for  points  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Traffic  District  (54.1  per  cent).    This  is  the  area  surrounding  the  Central 
Business  District,  that  roughly  corresponds  to  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  fol- 
lowing districts:    North  Embarcadero,  Financial,  Downtown  Shopping  and  Entertain- 
ment, Uptown  Shopping  (Civic  Center-Van  Ness),  South-of-Market.    (See  chart  2). 
This  proportion  does  not  include  trips  to  home,  and  was  derived  from  a  special 
tabulation  made  for  the  City  of  San  Francisco  by  the  State  Division  of  Highways 
from  B.A.M.T.S.  data  in  1947,  and  from  data  from  the  Origin-Destination  Survey 
of  Southern  Pacific  and  Pacific  Greyhound  Passengers  in  San  Francisco,  January 
1948.        '  '      ^  " 

The  daily  trip  destinations  in  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  District 
amounted  to  426,758,  or  slightly  more  than  half  the  city's  population.  Within 
the  Central  Business  District  itself  (Financial  District  and  Downtown  Shopping 
and  Entertainment  District),  a  total  of  232,580  persons  had  daily  trip  destina- 
tions (29.5  per  cent  of  the  total  daily  trips  excluding  trips  to  home)  —  a 
fairly  high  concentration  of  persons  for  an  area  comprising  only  a  little  more 
than  half  a  square  mile. (See  Table  5). 

San  Francisco's  industrial  areas  (North  Embarcadero,  South-of-Market, 
Potrero  Industrial  and  Bayshore  Industrial)  accounted  for  21,9  per  cent  of  all 
trip  destinations  on  a  typical  week  day.    Potrero  and  Bayshore  Industrial  Dis- 
tricts located  to  the  southeast  and  outside  of  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  District 
attracted  only  6.5  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

About  40  per  cent  of  the  city's  total  daily  trips  (except  trips  to 
home)  were  to  points  within  the  residential  community  areas,  such  as  the  Rich- 
mond, Mission,  Sunset,  or  Western  Addition,  and  to  shopping  districts,  employ- 
ment centers,  or  individual  personal  destinations  within  them. 

Close  to  16  per  cent  of  the  daily  trip  destinations  in  San  Francisco 
were  from  trips  originating  in  other  cities  or  communities  in  the  B-.y  Region. 
In  the  Financial  District  the  proportion  of  suburban  trip  origin  was  highest, 
beang  over  28  per  cent.  Bay  Area  trips  constituted  15  per  cent  of  those  ending 
up  in  the  Downtown  Shopping  and  Entertainment  District,  and  about  13  per  cent 
of  all  other  districts,  including  the  residential  community  areas  (except  the 
North  Embarcadero  Industrial  District  where  20  per  cent  of  trip  origins  were 
from  outside  San  Francisco). 

Daily  trips  undertaken  by  public  transit  were  destined  largely  to  the 
downtown  districts  of  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  District  (73  per  cent),  while  a 
majority  of  daily  automobile  trips  were  to  other  parts  of  the  city  (only  41 
per  cent  of  auto  trips  being  to  the  M.T.D.). 


AUTO    TRANSIT        AUTO  TRANSIT 
10,909    13,639         6,247  3,7i4 
TO    WORK  OTHER 
NORTH  EMBARCADERO 


Source*".  *  I J  Boy  ArfcO   Metropolitan    Troffic  Survey 

Special  Tabulation  for  S.F.  Tronsporlolio 
(2)  Origin  -  Destination  Survey  of 

S  P  -  Greyhound   Passengers,  S.F,  AT.  Council 


DAILY    TRIPS    INTO    DOWNTOWN  SAN 


TOTAL  NUMBER     OF  TRIPS 

ORIGINS    WITHIN    SAN    FRANCISCO    AND    FROM    BAY    AREA  POINTS 

*  V  D  ■  f  a  i  [Mlllllllfll    FROM       WITHIN      SAN      F  R  A  N  i'  I  '>  v  > ' 
I  Y  r  I  C  A  L 

WEEKDAY,  1              I   FROM      EAST     BAY  O 

1947    PIHE  C 

7am  to  7pm  I              1  FROM      MARIN     AND  PENINSULA 
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To  the  Financial  District,  65  per  cent  went  by  public  transit,  and 
63.5  per  cent  of  all  those  going  to  the  Downtown  Shopping  and  Entertainment 
District  came  by  public  transit.    Only  34*3  per  cent  of  those  going  to  industrial 
districts  rode  street  cars  or  buses,  however,  and  in  trips  with  destinations  in 
residential  community  areas  riders  used  public  transit  only  in  22,3  per  cent  of 
the  cases, 

"Trips  Downtown"  in  San  Francisco 

Although  232,580  persons  had  trip  destinations  in  San  Francisco's 
Central  Business  District  on  a  typical  week  day  in  1947,  estimates  based  on 
Cordon  Count  Data,  Metropolitan  Traffic  District,  San  Francisco  (cited  above, 
see  page  3)  showed  about  380,000  persons  entering  and  leaving  the  district. 
The  additional  amount  represents  pedestrians,  truck  drivers  (not  included  in 
our  daily  trips  analyses),  persons  passing  through  the  district,  and  a  certaini 
amount  of  "going  back  and  forth  across  the  line"  on  the  part  of  purely  lccal 
travellers  within  a  particular  district  that  would  get  counted  by  an  enumerator 
but  might  not  get  included  in  trips  tabulated  in  an  interview  survey. 

The  Metropolitan  Traffic  District  was  the  daily  trip  destination  of 
426,758  persons  on  a  typical  week  day  in  1947.    Total  cordon  count  entrances 
approximated  535,286  persons,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  1954  this  figure  would 
be  about  540,000. 

"Accumulations"  of  persons  within  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  District 
were  measured  in  the  1947  Cordon  Count  varying  from  21,264  at  7 J 30  A.M.  (over 
and  above  the  estimated  50,000  persons  who  were  in  the  area  at  7  A.M.)  to 
174,838  at  2  P.M.  (making  an  estimated  total  "daytime  population"  of  the  area 
to  be  224,838),    This  is  considerably  lower  than  either  the  number  of  trip 
destinations,  or  the  number  of  persons  entering  (and  leaving)  the  area,  since 
many  people  would  be  within  the  M,T.D,  only  for  a  few  hours,  and  there  would  be 
a  fairly  high  "turnover"  of  shoppers  in  particular.    Even  persons  working  in 
the  area  might  be  out  of  it  for  good  portions  of  the  dr.y,  or  might  go  in  and 
out  of  it  several  times.    In  surveys  of  parking  facilities  undertaken  in  the 
1948  transportation  survey,  it  was  found  that  curb  parking  spaces  saw  a  daily 
turnover  of  from  2,5  to  8,0  vehicles  per  space,  and  that  off-street  stalls  saw 
an  average  turnover  of  from  1,3  to  3»0  vehicles.    This  would  indicate  the" turn- 
over" of  persons  within  the  central  core  areas,  also. 

Thus  at  the  mid-day  peak  at  2  P.M.,  we  would  find  a  number  of  persons 
equal  to  more  than  one-fourth  its  total  population  congregated  in  its  downtown 
core.    More  than  half  of  its  population  would  have  had  work,  business,  or  errands 
in  it  at  some  time  during  the  business  day, 

"Trios  Downtown"  from  1912  to  1954  (See  Plate  3  and  Table  6) 

Large  crowds  of  San  Franciscans  and  Bay  Area  residents  have  been 
attracted  to  Downtown  San  Francisco  from  the  very  earliest  days.    In  1912  we 
find  that  about  300,000  persons  entered  the  Central  Business  District  on  a 
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typical  week  day  from  7  AM  to  7  PM.    Fourteen  years  later,  in  1926,  this  number 
had  increased  about  10  per  cent  to  332,356  persons  entering  the  C.B.D.  between 
7  AM  and  7  PM.2  By  1937,  a  slight  decrease  was  noted,  only  32.6,857  entering 
the  C.B.D.  on  a  typical  week  day  between    7  and  7.  (See  Table  6). 

The  estimate  for  daily  entrances  today  into  the  Central  Business  Dis- 
trict of  about  400,000  (actual  counts  are  found  only  for  the  larger  Metropoli- 
tan Traffic  District)  indicates  an  increase  of  about  33  per  cent  in  those"going 
Downtown"  in  San  Francisco  since  1912.    San  Francisco's  1947  population  is 
estimated  to  have  been  785,000,  an  increase  of  87  per  cent  over  its  1912  esti- 
mated population  of  about  420,000,    During  the  same  period,  the  rest  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Region  more  than  tripled  in  population,  having  about  525,000 
persons  in  1912  and  about  1,700,000  persons  in  1947. 

This  does  not  necessarily  reflect  a  decrease  in  the  importance  of  San 
Francisco's  Downtown  District,  since  a  recent  study,  "Daily  Movements  of  Popula- 
tion into  Business  Districts"  by  Professor  Donald  L,  Foley  of  the  Department  of 
City  and  Regional  Planning,  University  of  California,  shows  that  the  larger  the 
metropolitan  area,  the  smaller  the  proportion  of  the  metropolitan  area's  total 
population  that  will  enter  its  central  business  district  every  week  day.^  This 
reflects  dispersal  of  shopping  facilities  and  employment  centers  as  metropolitan 
areas  became  enlarged  in  area,  and  population  centers  became  further  removed 
from  Downtown,    Then,  central  business  districts  tend  to  become  specialized, 
and  the  community  shopping  areas,  (as,  in  San  Francisco,  centers  such  as  Mission 
Street,  Fillmore  Street,  Lakeside  Village,  West  Portal,  Geary  Boulevard,  Lake- 
shore  Plaza,  and  St one st own)  tend  to  satisfy  every-day  shopping  needs  for  stand- 
ard   purchase  items. 

Another  interesting  factor  found  in  Professor    Foley's  study  was  that 
proportion  of  those  with  destinations  in  Central  Business  Districts  to  total 
entering  was  higher  for  central  cores  of  metropolitan  areas  than  for  smaller 
cities,    Likewise,  ratio  of  C.B.D,  accumulations  to  destinations  and  to  total 
entrances  was  higher  for  larger  metropolitan  areas. 

As  the  number  of  private  automobiles  in  San  Francisco  has  increased 
since  1912,  the  proportion  of  people  travelling  to  the  Central  Business  Dis- 
trict by  private  auto  has  likewise  increased,  and  proportions  using  public 
transit  has  declined.    Whereas  an  estimated  82.6  per  cent  of  persons  entering 
the  Central  Business  District  in  1912  used  public  transit,  this  figure  pro- 
gressively declined  to  70  per  cent  in  1926,  58.8  per  cent  in  1937,  and  rose 
slightly  to  60.8  per  cent  in  1947.    The  "decline  of  transit"  has  been  least 
noticeable  in  areas  like  San  Francisco's  Central  Business  District  where  high 
transit  riding  habit  continues  to  be  the  pattern,  as  opposed  to  outlying  dis- 
tricts, discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report^where  transit  patronage  accounts  for 
between  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  the  total  daily  trips. 

-1-  Report  on  Transportation  Facilities  of  San  Francisco,  1913.    Bion  J.  Arnold 

2  The  City-Wide  Traffic  Control  Problem  of  San  Francisco.  1926.  Miller  KoCllntOOk. 

3  The  City-Wide  Traffic  Survey,  1937.  Miller  McClintcck  for  S.F.  Dept  of  Public 

4  Works. 

Donald  L.  Foley.  "The  Daily  Movement  of  Population  into  Central  Business  Dis- 
tricts."   American  Sociological  Review  Vol.  17,  No.  5, Oct.  1952,  pp.  538-543. 
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In  the  larger  Metropolitan  Traffic  District,  transit  patronage 
accounted  for  a  little  less  than  half  of  the  total  trip  destinations  (49.4 
per  cent)  as  opposed  to  the  Central  Business  District's  60.8  per  cent, 
reflecting  higher  auto  usage  in  trips  to  work  in  industrial  areas  mich_as 
the  South-of-Market  and  North  Embarcadero  industrial  areas  which  are  within 
the  Metropolitan  Traffic  District.    ("Auto  Row"  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  would  also 
contribute  more  daily  trips  by  private  automobile). 

"Trips  Downtown"  in  1954  —  A  Shift  from  Transit  Patronage  to  Use  of  Autos . 
(See  Table  7) 

In  1947,  automobile  registration  figures  and  population  estimates 
give  us  an  estimated  4.14  persons  per  passenger  automobile.    The  189,397 
automobiles  registered  in  San  Francisco  in  1947  were  increased  by  56,164  to 
bring  a  1954  total  of  245,561  passenger  automobiles,  or  an  estimated  3.20 
persons  per  passenger  automobile. 

Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  1953  cordon  counts  conducted  by  the 
Traffic  Engineering  Division  of  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Works 
show  that  approximately  20  to  22  per  cent  more  vehicles  entered  and  left  the 
Metropolitan  Traffic  District  in  1953  than  were  counted  in  1947  at  the  same 
gateway  points. 

On  the  Municipal  Railway,  passenger  checks  conducted  in  1954  by  the 
Schedule  Division  show  decreases  of  from  19  to  27  per  cent  in  number  of  per- 
sons entering  and  leaving  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  District  by  transit  in  1954 
as  compared  to  1947. 

Balancing  this  increase  in  persons  entering  in  autos  against  the 
decreases  in  persons  entering  in  transit  vehicles  wo  find  only  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  total  number  of  persons  entering  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  Dis- 
trict in  1954  over  1947.  from  origins  within  San  Francisco (possiblv  two 
per  cent). 

Thus,  the  addition  of  many  thousands  of  automobiles  to  the  crowd-'d 
traffic  of  San  Francisco Downtown  District  and  the  surrounding  districts 
in  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  District,  has  resulted  in  only  a  small  net  g-ii n 
of  persons  brought  into  the  district . 

Tables  derived  from  the  cordon  counts  of  the  railway  and  the  Traf- 
fic Engineering  Division  indicate  that  this  shift  from  transit  to  autos  is 
more  pronounced  for  off-peak  period  travel  than  for  the  peak  periods  of  frcm 
7:30  to  8t30  AM  and  5  to  6  PM.    The  least  "transit  loss"  is  shown  on  the  Mar- 
ket Street  car  and  trolley  bus  lines  serving  the  southwestern  sections  of  the 
city,  where  only  a  7. ^decrease  in  1954  patronage  compared  with  1947  patronage 
is  shown  for  the  peak  hour  period,  5  to  6  PM.    At  the  same  time,  gains  in 
automobile  use  showed  an  increase  of  only  12.4  per  cent  for  the  southwestern 
gateways,  compared  with  a  gain  of  18.8  per  cent  for  all  sectors  of  the  city 
for  the  peak  period,  5  to  6  PM.    This  substantiates  the  complaint  of  transit 
operators  throughout  the  country  that  the  more  lucrative  off-peak  transit 
travel  is  being  lost  to  private  autos,  and  the  more  expensive  peak  period 
transit  operations  continue  to  draw  heavy  patronage. 
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28. 

V.    DAILY  TRIP  ORIGINS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
WHERE  PEOPLE  GO  FROM  ITS  RESIDENTIAL  COMMUNITY  AREAS 


In  the  Bay  Area  Metropolitan  Traffic  Survey,  two  of  its  tables 
(12  and  13)  show  a  tabulation  of  daily  trips  from  each  of  the  city's  twelve 
residential  community  areas  to  each  of  six  "working  areas"  such  as  the  Finan- 
cial District,  the  shopping  districts  (uptown  and  downtown  —  here  tabulated 
together),  the  South-of-Market  Industrial  District,  the  North  Embarcadero  In- 
dustrial District,  and  industrial  districts  outside  of  the  Metropolitan  Traf- 
fic District,  such  as  the  Islais  Creek,  Hunters  Point,  Bayview  and  Visitacion 
Valley  Areas.    These  data  were  computed  on  a  24-hour  basis  (as  opposed  to  the 
12 -hour  data  discussed  above)  and  are  analyzed  in  chart  4  and  Tables  9  and  10. 
They  show  the  destination  pattern  within  the  working  area  of  trips  from  each 
of  San  Francisco's  residential  communities. 

About  half  of  the  trips  from  each  of  the  residential  areas  to  working 
areas  were  bound  for  the  Downtown  and  Uptown  (Civic  Center-Upper  Market)  Shop- 
ping Districts.    This  pattern  held  true  for  all  residential  districts  except 
the  Mission,  Potrero,  Bayshore  and  Outer  Mission  Districts.    These  four  dis- 
tricts also  showed  considerably  lower  than  average  percentages  bound  for  the 
Financial  District  (6.6  per  cent  to  9.3$)  while  other  districts  showed  propor- 
tions equal  to  or  surpassing  the  all-city  average  of  13.9  per  cent  bound  for 
the  Financial  District (ranging  from  13.9  to  18.6  per  cent). 

Influence  of  geographical  proximity  is  indicated  in  the  high  propor- 
tions of  residents  of  the  Mission,  Potrero,  Bayshore  and  Outer  Mission  district 
going  to  the  Potrero  and  Bayshore  industrial  districts  as  well  as  to  the  South- 
of-Market  Industrial  District.    Smaller  volumes  of  trips  were  found  to  be  going 
to  these  southeastern  industrial  districts  from  the  Outer  Richmond,  Richmond, 
Marina,  Downtown  Residential,  Western  Addition  and  Buena  Vista  Districts. 

Heaviest  volumes  of  total  trips  to  the  Fin-  ncial  District  cane  from 
the  Downtown  Residential  District  (Nob  Hill,  Russian  Hill,  North  Beach  and 
Telegraph  Hill  neighborhoods),  from  the  Mission  and  Potrero  Districts,  from  the 
Western  Addition,  and  from  the  Sunset  District. 

Public  transit  in  1947  (when  these  data  were  collected),  brought  more 
people  to  the  Downtown  and  Uptown  Shopping  Districts  from  all  San  Francisco 
residential  districts  than  were  carried  in  private  automobiles,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Bayshore  District. 

From  all  residential  districts,  transit  carried  54.3  per  cent  of  tho 
total  bound  for  the  shopping  district.    Highest  proportions  were  found  in  trips 
from  the  Buena  Vista  District  (59.7  per  cent)  and  from  the  Mission  and  Potrero 
Districts  (58.0  per  cent),  1       with  the  Bayshore  District  having  the  lowest  pro 
portion  (45.2  per  cent). 
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Residential  districts  bordering  the  industrial  districts  provided  the 
largest  numbers  of  trips  into  them.    Significant  movements  were: 

(1)  Into  South -of -Market  Industrial  District  from  Mission, 
Potrero,  Bay shore,  Outer  Mission  and  Western  Addition  Residen- 
tial Districts; 

(2)  Into  North  Embarcadero  Industrial  District  from  the 
Downtown  Residential,  Western  Addition  and  Marina  Residential 
Districts; 

(3)  Into  the  outer  industrial  districts  (Potrero  and  Bay- 
shore)  from  Mission,  Potrero,  Bayshore  and  Outer  Mission  Resi- 
dential Districts. 

Some  of  these  movements  were  predominantly  by  public  transit  and 
others  were  mainly  by  private  automobile.    Movements  to  the  southeastern 
industrial  areas  from  Outer  Richmond,  Richmond,  Marina,  Mission,  Potrero, 
Bayshore,  Outer  Mission  and  West-of-Twin  Peaks  Residential  Districts  were 
predominantly  by  automobile,  while  from  Western  Addition,  Buena  Vista  and 
the  Downtown  Residential  Districts  transit  accounted  for  at  least  half  of  the 
movement  to  the  southeastern  industrial  districts,  if  not  more. 

Proximity  may  also  account  for  larger  percentages  of  trips  to  the 
North  Embarcadero  Industrial  District  from  the  Marina,  from  the  Downtown  Resi- 
dential, and  from  the  Western  Addition  Districts  than  to  this  district  from 
the  Mission,  Potrero,  Bayshore  and  Outer  Mission  Districts. 

Most  significant  inter-district  movements  of  large  masses  of  persons 
were  to  the  South-of-Market  Industrial  District  from  the  Mission  and  Potrero 
Districts  (39,243  persons  in  one  direction  per  day),  and  to  the  Shopping  Dis- 
tricts (Uptown  and  Downtown)  from: 

Mission  and  Potrero  District  (57,937  persons  in  one  direction 

per  day) ; 

Downtown  Residential  District  (56,992  persons); 
Western  Addition  (36,906  persons); 
Buena  Vista  District  (29,719  persons); 
Marina  District  (26,906  persons); 
Sunset  District  (26,576  persons). 

In  all  of  these  large-volume  inter-district  movements  of  persons 
listed  above,  the  majority,  in  1947,  were  carried  by  public  transit. 

In  the  inter-district  trips  across  the  "Living  Area-Working  Area 
Boundary",  highest  ratio  of  transit  usage  was  found  in  trips  from  the  residen- 
tial areas  to  the  Financial  District  (65.8  per  cent).    Highest  of  these  ratios 
were  found  in  trips  to  the  Financial  District  from  closer-in  higher-density 
medium-to-low  rent  areas  as  Buena  Vista  (74.5  per  cent  by  transit),  Western 
Addition  (72,1  per  cent),  and  the  Mission  and  Potrero  Districts  (71.5  p^r  cent). 
Only  from  the  Outer  Mission  District  was  transit  patronage  (48.6  per  cent)  less 
than  half  the  district's  trips  to  the  Financial  District.    From  all  other  resi- 
dential districts  trips  to  the  Financial  District  were  still  preponderantly 
by  transit. 
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This  would  indicate  that  higher  transit  usage  originates  in  densely- 
populated  inner  apartment  districts  and  that  higher  auto  usage  comes  from 
outer  single-family  homes  districts.     (See  Tables  9  &  10)  ,    This  holds  true 
to  a  large  extent  regardless  of  income  levels  and  rent  levels  (except  that  from 
the  Marina,  a  high-rent  apartment  and  flat  district,  higher  auto  usage  was 
noted).    Greater  ease  of  auto  ownership  could  be  assumed  to  be  the  case  in  our 
individual  homes  areas  where  almost  every  house  has  a  built-in  garage,  while 
in  densely  built-up  apartment  areas,  off-street  storage  of  autos  is  often 
difficult  or  expensive. 

It  is  significant  that  in  trips  to  the  Financial  District  and  to  the 
Downtown  and  Uptown  Shopping  Districts,  higher  transit  proportions  held  true 
from  all  districts  of  the  city  (except  the  Outer  Mission)  regardless  of  pro- 
portion of  single-family  homes  to  total  dwelling  units. 

In  comparing  total  daily  riders  from  each  of  the  city's  districts 
with  its  resident  population,  we  find  higher  per  capita  "riding  habit"  in  high- 
density  apartment  and  flat  areas.    (See  Table  10).    These  are  also  the  areas 
of  greatest  concentrations  of  single-person-households  (one  person  or  two  or 
three  unrelated  adults  in  an  apartment  or  room),  where  there  would  be  fewer 
dependents  left  home  all  day  to  do  the  housework,  as  is  more  apt  to  be  the  case 
in  single-family  home  areas,  such  as  Bayshore,  Outer  Mission,  West -of -Twin 
Peaks,  or  Sunset  Districts.    In  the  case  of  the  Downtown  Residential  District, 
the  90,000  trips  originating  out  of  a  resident  population  of  66,000  is  explained 
by:  (a)  trips  by  non-resident  transients,  hotel-dwellers,  etc.,  and  (b)  "return 
trips"  of  persons  entering  areas  such  as  Fisherman's  Wharf  and  the  North  Beach 
restuarant  district  who  are  not  residents  of  the  area.    Return  trips  of  out-of- 
district  shoppers  might  also  account  for  some  trips  originating  in  the  Mission 
District  which  has  specialized  shopping  facilities  (such  as  furniture  and  appli- 
ance stores)  of  city-wide  significance. 
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34. 

VI.    THE  "JOURNEY  TO  WORK"  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO,  AND  LOCATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


A  total  of  430,718  trips  with  work  destinations  in  San  Francisco 
took  place  on  a  typical  week  day  in  1947,  during  a  24  hour  period, (including 
trips  recorded  in  the  Ba-f  Area  Metropolitan  Traffic  Survey,  as  well  as  those 
shown  in  the  Origin-Destination  Survey  of  Southern  Pacific  and  Pacific  Grey- 
hound Passengers  in  San  Francisco). 

Included  in  this  work-trip  destination  data  are  not  only  "journeys 
to  work"  but  also  trips  taken  during  the  course  of  the  dav's  work  bv  sales- 
men, doctors,  plant  executives,  architects,  contractors,  utility  repair  crews 
and  others,  called  "work-to-work"  trips  on  B.A.M.T.S.  charts. 

To  get  an  estimate  of  the  volume  of  1947  "journeys  to  work"  or 
daily  trips  to  place  of  employment,  these  "work -to-work"  trips  were  sub- 
tracted, leaving  an  estimated  324,798  daily  journeys  to  work  to  points  in 
San  Francisco. 


This  falls  considerably  short  of  the  estimated  420,000  1947  San 
Francisco  employment  established  unofficially  by  staff  members  of  the  State 
Department  of  Employment.    An  origin-destination  survey  of  persons  travelling 
in  vehicles,  however,  would  not  include  three  important  groups  of  employed 
persons:     (a)  absentees,  (b)  those  walking  to  work,  and  (c)  those  listed  as 
having  jobs  in  San  Francisco,  but  actually  working  outside  the  city  (salesmen, 
contractors'  construction  crews,  and  others). 

^        An  unpublished  study  of  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Plan- 
ning completed  in  1947  showed  that  there  are  at  least  81,240  persons  employed 
who  might  be  missed  in  an  origin-destination  survey  of  vehicle  passengers: 

(a)  Absentees  (including  thoss  sick  or  out  of  16,000 

town  on  business) 

(b)  Persons  with  regular  week  days  off  (who  work  11,200 

Saturdays  or  Sundays ) 

(c)  Persons  on  vacation  9,300 

(d)  Persons  walking  to  work  34,740 

(e)  Persons  actually  working  outside  the  city.  10,000 

though  listed  as  having  jobs  in  San 

Francisco   

Total  absent,  walking,  or  working  elsewhere  81,240 

Adding  the  81,240  "persons  missed"  in  vehicular  0  -  D  survey  data, 
we  get  a  total  of  406,038  estimated  persons  working,  not  too  far  off  from 
the  420,000  estimated  total  employment  for  tho  city  in  1947. 


"Commuting  Workers  in  San  Francisco",  July,  1947.    Unpublished  study 
of  the  Department  of  City  Planning,  San  Francisco. 
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Location  of  employment  within  San  Francisco  is  always  difficult  to 
estimate  without  an  actual  census  or  sample  survey.    Jobs  are  listed  with 
state  employment  personnel  on  the  basis  of  the  address  of  the  corporation's 
head  office  downtown,  or  its  main  plant  address.    For  instance,  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway  might  list  15,000  employees  at  their  65  Market  Street  address, 
but  only  about  5,000  of  these  employees  might  actually  work  in  the  offices 
there.    The  balance  would  be  employed  at  ticket  offices,  passenger  depots, 
freight  yards,  or  round  houses  at  other  locations  and  even  on  maintenance  crews 
working  out  of  the  city* 

Work-trip  destination  data,  (which  can  be  used  as  a  general  guide  to 
employment  location),  would  indicate  that  63.4  per  cent  of  the  city's  employment 
can  be  found  within  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  District,  7  per  cent  in  the  city's 
outlying  industrial  districts,  and  29.6  per  cent  in  its  outlying  residential 
community  areas  (Mission,  Richmond,  Western  Addition,  etc.).    The  Financial 
District  accounts  for  19»2  per  cent,  the  Downtown  Shopping  and  Entertainment 
District  13.7  per  cent,  the  Civic  Center  area  and  Van  Ness  "Auto  Row"  8.3  per 
cent.    In  the  Central  Business  District,  (combining  the  Financial  and  Downtown 
Shopping  and  Entertainment  Districts),  we  get  an  estimate  of  32.9  per  cent  of 
the  city's  employment.    This  is  more  than  the  29  per  cent  of  the  city's  employ- 
ment found  in  the  city's  industrial  areas,  including  those  within  the  Metropo- 
litan Traffic  District. 

Employment  in  San  Francisco  in  1954  has  been  estimated  by  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Employment  staff  (unofficially)  to  be  about  450,000, 
or  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  seven  per  cent  increase  from  1947. 

On  the  basis  of  these  assumptions,  it  is  estimated  that  in  1954  the 
Metropolitan  Traffic  District  provided  employment  for  285,300  persons,  with 
31,500  working  in  southeastern  industrial  districts  and  133,200  in  the  city's 
residential  community  areas.    In  the  Central  Business  District  would  be  148,060 
persons  employed,  of  which  86,410  would  be  in  the  Financial  District.  Only 
37,350  would  work  in  the  Civic  Center-Uptown  Shopping-Van  Ness  ("Auto  Row") 
area.    South-of-Market  and  North  Embarcadero  would  show  99,900  industrial  workers 
within  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  District.    Adding  the  31,500  estimated  employ- 
ment of  the  outlying  industrial  areas  we  would  get  a  total  estimate  for  San 
Francisco's  industrial  areas  of  131,400  persons  employed.    (See  Table  12). 

Public  Transit  in  the  Journey  to  Work 

Over  three -fourths  of  daily  journeys  to  work  undertaken  by  public 
transit  to  destinations  in  San  Francisco  (76.1  per  cent)  ended  at  points  in 
the  Metropolitan  Traffic  District.    In  fact  almost  half  of  the  city's  transit 
journeys  to  work  (47.7  per  cent)  were  to  points  in  the  Central  Business  Dis- 
trict   itself,  within  the  M.  T.  D.    Persons  using  private  automobiles,  as 
drivers  or  passengers,  in  their  daily  trips  to  work  showed  considerably 
smaller  proportions  bound  for  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  District  (51.7  per  cent) 
and  the  Central  Business  District  (19.2  per  cent). 
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The  Financial  District  showed  the  highest  percentage  of  daily  work 
trips  by  public  transit  (70.8  per  cent)  and  the  Downtown  Shopping  and  Enter- 
tainment District  also  showed  a  high  proportion  of  transit  riders  (67.8  per 
cent).    Lowest  transit-rider  proportions  in  journeys  to  work  were  found  in 
trips  to  residential  community  areas  (31  per  cent),  the  outer  industrial  areas 
(32.7  per  cent)  and  the  South-of-Market  industrial  area  (44.2  per  cent). 

These  proportions  would  appear  logical,  because: 

(a)  Transit  provides  its  most  direct,  frequent,  and  fastest  ser- 
vices to  the  Central  Business  District.    Downtown  traffic  congestion  often 
makes  auto  travel  about  as  slow  as  transit  travel, 

(b)  On-street  parking  space  for  automobiles  is  scarce  and  restricted 
in  the  Central  Business  District  and  off-street  parking  space  is  expensive. 

(c)  Transit  service  from  typical  home  locations  to  the  outer  indus- 
trial areas,  and  "across  town"  from  one  residential  area  to  another  is  often 
indirect,  infrequent,  slow,  and  may  involve  one  or  more  transfers  with  subse- 
quent delays  and  waiting  periods.    Auto  rides  can  be  more  direct  and  faster. 

(d)  Many  industrial  plants  in  outer  areas  provide  free  off-street 
parking  for  employees.    In  employment  areas  in  the  residential  districts,  park- 
ing space  on  streets  is  usually  not  too  hard  to  find. 

The  proportions  shown  above  are  for  1947  as  computed  from  B.A.M.T.S. 
data.    Applying  peak  hour  increases  in  automobile  use  from  1947  to  1953  and 
peak  hour  decreases  in  transit  patronage  from  1947  to  1954,  as  discussed  above 
(18  per  cent  peak-hour  increase  for  autos  and  19  per  cent  peak-hour  decrease 
for  transit),  we  find  that  there  is  still  a  heavy  public  transit  patron-go  in 
journeys  to  work  in  the  Central  Business  District,  and  that  a  majoritv  still 
ride  the  Municipal  Railway  cars  and  buses: 


PROPORTION 

OF  WORK  TRIPS 

TRAVELLED  BY 

PUBLIC  TRANSIT 

AREA 

1947  ACTUAL 

1953-1954 

ESTIMATED 

All  San  Francisco 

48.0$ 

38.8* 

Metropolitan  Traffic  District 

57.6* 

46.6* 

Financial  District 

70.8% 

62.5* 

Downtown  Shopping  and  Entertainment 

District  67.8* 

59.1* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Great  Britain,  where  automobile 
ownership  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  for  the  average  family,  there 
is  a  similar  pattern  for  high  use  of  transit  for  journeys-to-work  in  contr.il 
urban  areas  and  greater  use  of  personal  transportation  to  work  places  in  less 
central  locations. 
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In  an  industrial  plant  located  near  London's  metropolitan  core  at 
the  borders  of  the  City  of  London,  94  per  cent  of  the  workers  cane  by  train, 
underground,  tram,  and  bus,  and  the  rest  walked. 

In  a  plant  located  on  the  outskirts  of  Birmingham,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  60  per  cent  of  the  workers  came  by  train,  tram  or  bus.    Ten  per  cent 
walked  and  29.2  per  cent  came  by  personal  transportation:  automobile  (13.8 
per  cent),  motocycle  (2,0%)  or  bicycle  (13. U%) § 

Journeys  to  Work  from  Outside  the  City  (1947) 

In  1947  around  70,000  persons  came  into  San  Francisco  every  day  be- 
tween 7  AM  and  7  FM  to  work  from  other  Bay  Region  communities.    In  1954,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  number  coming  in  during  a  24-hour  period  is  close  to 
100,000  (see  below,  page  65).    About  18"  per  cent  of  all  San  Francisco  work 
destination  trips  in  1947  were  from  Bay  Area  communities  outside  the  city. 
About  two-thirds  of  these  "commuters"  came  to  points  in  the  Metropolitan 
Traffic  District,  and  almost  one-third  of  them  came  into  the  Financial  Dis- 
trict.   In  the  Financial  District  about  30  per  cent  of  the  persons  working 
go  home  every  night  to  a  suburban  community  such  as  Sausalito,  Berkeley, 
San  Anselmo,  Burlingame,  San  Leandro,  Palo  Alto,  or  to  residential  sections 
of  Oakland. 

Suburban  living  appears  also  to  be  popular  amongst  workers  in  the 
North  Embarcadero  District,  which  includes  many  import-export  activities 
clustering  around  the  Customs  House  and  the  Federal  Appraisers'  Building. 
The  Downtown  Shopping  and  Entertainment  District  showed  a  smaller  percentage 
of  workers  from  outside  San  Francisco  (16,0  per  cent),  as  did  the  South-of- 
Market  District  (14.3  per  cent),  and  the  Uptown  Shopping  (Civic  Center-Van 
Ness)  District  (13.8  per  cent).    In  the  residential  community  areas,  such 
as  Sunset,  Mission,  Richmond,  and  Western  Addition  districts,  about  14  per 
cent  of  all  work  trips  originated  in  other  Bay  Region  communities. 


Kate  K.  Liepmann,  Ph.D.,  The  Journey  to  Work. Its  Significance  for  Indus- 
trial and  Community  Life  —  Kogan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  k  Co.  Ltd., 
London,  1944. 
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TABLE  12 

ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  EMPLOYMENT 


(Based  on  work  destination  data  from  Bay  Area  Metro- 
politan Traffic  Survey  and  S,P.  Greyhound  0-D  Survey) 


Reported  Work    Per  Cent  of     Estimated  Estimated 
DISTRICTS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  Trip  Destina-     Total  for  1947  1954 

tions,  7AM-7PM  San  Francisco  Employment  Employment 

 .  ma  


mnrn  at    PCTD    QATiT   1?D  AMPTQlTi 

1U1AL  rUri  OAJM  rxuilAlOlDOU 

_3o_5,UU8 

i  r>r> 

■LUU  i  U/p 

4<u ,UUU 

Residential  Areas 

113,236 

29.0/6 

13-? ,  ^UU 

Working  Areas: 

269,772 

70 ♦ U% 

295,827 

316,800 

Metropolitan  Traffic  District 

242,746 

63.k°/o 

266,191 

285,300 

Financial  District 

73,326 

19*2% 

80,408 

86,410 

Shopping  and  Entertainment  District 

52,482 

13.7% 

57,551 

61,650 

Uptown  Shopping  District 

31,823 

8.3% 

34,897 

37,350 

South-of-Market  District 

69,567 

15,8% 

66,416 

71,100 

North  Embarcadero  District 

24,548 

6.U% 

26,919 

28,800 

Industrial  Districts 

(Potrero,  Bayview,  Hunters  Point, 
Visitacion,  etc.) 

27,026 

7.0^ 

29,636 

31,500 

NOTE:  Reported  1947  work  destinations  for  typical  12-Hour  Week  day  period  were 
less  than  estimated  employment  because  in  the  computations  the  following 
were  not  tabulated,  or  were  "missed"  in  the  survey: 

(1)  Shift  workers  reporting  to  work  after  7  PM  and  before  7  AM  (about  57,000 
in  1947) J 

(2)  Persons  walking  to  work  (estimated  at  34,000  in  1947) 

(3)  Absentees,  including  persons  on  sick  leave,  vacation  regular  mid-week 
day  off,  or  on  out-of-town  work  assignment  (estimated  at  46,000  in  1947) 

Adding  these  to  383,000  we  get  520,000  from  which  approximately  100,000 
"work-to -work"  trips  (taken  in  the  course  of  the  day's  work) (See  Table  3) 
should  be  subtracted,  leaving  approximately  420,000  estimated  San  Francisco 
1947  employment,    (See  above,  footnote  5). 


TABLE  13 

DAILY  WORK  TRIPS  INTO  SAN  FRANCISCO  FROM  BAY  AREA  POINTS 


Typical  Week  Day,  1947-7 AM  to  7PM 

Source:  Special  Tabulation  from  Bay  Area  Metropolitan  Traffic  Survey  Data  -  1947 
 anfl  SP,  Greyhound  Q-D  Survey,  Jan. -1948.   


Origin  in     Per  Cent 
District  of  Destination  Total  Work       Origin  in     Bay  Region  From 

Trips       San  Francisco     Points  Outside 


TOTAL  WORK  TRIPS  TO  DESTINATIONS 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  (12  Hours) 

383,008 

?I3,970 

69,038 

18.0$ 

Work  Trips  to  Residential  Areas 
of  San  Francisco 

113,236 

97,411 

15,825 

14.0$ 

Work  Trips  to  Working  Areas 

269,772 

216,559 

EL    Metropolitan  Traffic  District 

242,746 

193,933 

48,813 

20,1$ 

Financial  District 

73,326 

51,373 

21,953 

29.8$ 

Shopping  and  Entertainment 
District 

52,482 

44,060 

8,422 

16.0$ 

Uptown  Shopping  District 
(Civic  Center- Van  Ness) 

31,823 

27,434 

4,389 

13.8$ 

South-of-Market  Industrial 
District 

60,567 

51,909 

8,658 

14.3$ 

North  Embarcadero  Industrial 
District 

24,548 

19,157 

5,391 

22.0$ 

2,    Industrial  Districts 

27,026 

22,626 

4,400 

16.3$ 

(Potrero,  Bayshore,  Hunters 
Point,  Visitacion) 

44. 

VII  ♦    DAILY  TRIPS  BY  SHOPPERS  AND  OTHERS 


Over  half  of  all  daily  trips  starting  from  home,  and  having  destina- 
tions in  San  Francisco,  (tallied  in  the  Bay  Area  Metropolitan  Traffic  Survey 
in  1947)  were  for  purposes  other  than  work  (5L3  Ver  cent  -  See  above  Table  2). 
These  non-work  trips  —  often  referred  to  in  traffic  survey  reports  as  "trips 
by  shoppers  and  others"  —  were  reported  for  the  following  percentages  for  the 
various  trip  purpose  categories: 


Trips  for  social  and  recreational  activities  17.9  per  cent 
Trips  to  go  shopping  9.8  per  cent 

Trips  to  go  to  school  6.8  per  cent 

Trips  to  transact  business  6.0  per  cent 

Trips  for  medical  or  dental  attention  2.2  per  cent 

Trips  to  eat  meal  1.2  per  cent 

Trips  to  serve  passenger  (take  a  person  to  a  £#o  per  cent 

destination  different  from  one's  own  desti- 
nation) 

Trips  to  change  travel  mode  (trip  to  a  point  1,4  por  cent 

where  a  different  mode  of  transportation 
will  be  taken  —  i.e.,  bus  to  airport,  auto 
to  R.  R.  Station,  street  car  to  parking  lot, 
etc.). 


Similarly  more  than  half  of  the  daily  trips  tallied  from  B.A.M.T.S. 
data  for  the  12-hour  period  7  AM  -  ?  M,  in  a  special  tabulation  for  the  1948 
Transportation  Survey^  were  non-work  trips  (51.4  per  cent,  or  405,779  non-work 
trips  out  of  788,787  total  daily  trips  not  including  trips  to  home  —  see 
Tables  5,  11,  and  14). 

The  central  s-hopping  and  industrial  districts  of  the  city  were  the 
destination  of  over  half  of  the  daily  trips  with  non-work  destinations  (51.2 
per  cent),  but  only  a  little  less  than  half  (48,8  per  cent)  went  to  residen- 
tial community  areas.    One-fifth  of  all  these  trips  (20.1  per  cent)  were  to 
the  Downtown  Shopping  and  Entertainment  District,  and  another  10,2  per  cent 
were  to  the  Uptown  (Civic  Center-Van  Ness)  Shopping  District.    A  little  less 
than  half  of  these  non-work  trips  (45.3  per  cent)  were  to  points  within  the 
Metropolitan  Traffic  District,  and  only  5.9  per  cent  werx/ to  the  outer  south- 
eastern industrial  districts. 

Differences  in  typical  trips  by  auto  and  by  public  transit  are 
quite  evident  in  the  case  of  the  non-work  trips  of  "shoppers  and  others". 
Almost  two-thirds  (61.2  per  cent)  of  the  non-work  trips  undertaken  by  auto- 
mobile were  to  destinations  in  the  residential  community  areas,  while  only 
17.4  per  cent  of  the  transit  trips  were  to  these  districts.    Over  two-thirds 
(69.0  per  cent)  of  all  transit  non-work  trips  were  to  points  within  the  Metro- 
politan Traffic  District,  while  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  transit  trips 
(24.8  per  cent)  were  to  the  residential  community  areas. 

The  Downtown  Shopping  and  Entertainment  District  alone  accountt-d  for 
more  than  one-third  (35.8  per  cent)  of  all  non-work  transit  trips  undertaken 
in  the  12  hour  period.    Only  12.1  per  cent  of  all  automobile  non-work  trips 
were  to  the  Downtown  Shopping  and  Entertainment  District, 
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A  good  majority  of  the  "shoppers  and  others"  (60.6  per  cent)  who 
came  to  the  Downtown  Shopping  and  Entertainment  District  in  1947  came  by 
public    transit.  Less  than  half  of  those  coming  to  other  central  dis- 

tricts of  the  city  on  non-work  trips  came  by  transit,  on  the  other  hand  (Finan- 
cial District:    48.3  per  cent;  Uptown  Shopping  District:  45.8  per  cent;  South 
of  Market  Industrial  District:    42.7  per  cent;  North  Embarcadero:  37.3  per 
cent).    Only  one-third  of  those  with  errands  or  other  non-work  purposes  in  the 
southeastern  industrial  districts  came  by  transit  (36.1  per  cent).    The  lowest 
proportion  of  transit  riders  was  found  in  trips  for  non-work  purposes  to  resi- 
dential community  areas,  where  it  was  less  than  one-fifth  (17.4  per  cent), 

"Shoppers  and  Others"  from  Outside  the  City 

Suburban  trips  for  shopping  and  other  purposes  to  San  Francisco's 
Downtown  Shopping  and  Entertainment  District  constituted  less  than  one-sixth 
of  the  total  suburban  trip    destinations  in  San  Francisco  (14.1  per  cent). 
Highest  proportion  of  non-work  trips  originating  in  Bay  Area  points, compared 
with  non-work  trips  originating  inside  the  city,  was  found  in  the  Financial 
District  (23.4  per  cent).    In  the  North  Embarcadero  Industrial  District  the 
proportion  of  suburban  non-work  trips  was  also  high  (18,4  per  cent).    The  Up- 
town Shopping  District  showed  a  lower-than-average  proportion  (9.9  per  cent) 
and  the  southeastern  industrial  districts  had  a  very  small  proportion  of  sub- 
urban non-work  trips  (5.2  per  cent)  as  compared  with  non-work  trips  of  San 
Francisco  origin. 

To  San  Francisco's  residential  community  areas,  non-work  trips  of 
suburban  origin  were  close  to  the  average  for  the  entire  city,  or  13.4  per 
cent.    In  numbers,  they  almost  equalled  the  suburban  non-work  trips  to  points 
in  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  District  (about  26,000),  with  only  a  scattering 
of  suburban  trips  being  to  points  in  the  southeastern  industrial  districts. 

Downtown  vs.  the  Residential  Communities:    Attraction  of  Shoppers 

In  answer  to  a  request  from  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  City 
Planning  in  1950,  the  California  State  Division  of  Highways  made  a  special 
tabulation  of  B.A.M.T.S.  data  to  show  work  and  "shopping  and  other"  trips  to 
district  shopping  areas  in  San  Francisco's  residential  community  areas,' 
This  tabulation  grouped  together  as  "shopping-type"  trips  the  following: 

Trips  for  Shopping 

Trips  for  Medical  or  Dental  Attention 
Trips  for  Social  or  Recreational  Activity 
Trips  to  Eat  Meals. 

As  is  discussed  below  on  page  46    it  has  been  found  that  from  35  to 
40  per  cent  of  stores'  customers  came  to  shopping  districts  for  some  other 
purpose  than  to  shop.    Included  in  "shopping-type"  trips  would  be  those  that 
bring  people  to  shopping  districts  on  various  errands  where  they  are  exposed 
to  window  displays  and  the  possibility  of  impulse  buying.    The  categories 
listed  above  would  tend  to  measure  these  "potential  shoppers'"  trips,  as  well 
as  shopping  trips.  

7  Bay  Area  Metropolitan  Traffic  Survey,  Tabulation  #8227,  March  13,  1950, 
California  State  Division  of  Highways,  Planning  Section,  Sacramento, 
California. 


! 
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Of  the  total  of  347,727  of  this  category  of  trips  tabulated  on  a 
typical  1947  week  day  for  a  24  hour  period,  it  is  significant  that,  of  the 
trips  going  outside  the  district  of  origin,  over  one-third  (34.3  per  cent) 
came  to  the  Downtown  and  Uptown  Shopping  Districts  (tabulated  together  in 
this  case).    To  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  District  came  42.8  per  cent  of 
these  inter-district  shopping-type  trips. 

To  the  residential  community  areas  in  San  Francisco  (Richmond, 
Western  Addition,  Marina,  Mission,  etc,,)  however,  went  more  than  half  (54.8 
per  cent)  of  this  class  of  daily  travel.     (Actual  trips  to  the  commercial 
and  shopping  districts  of  these  areas  were  probably  somewhat  less,  since  a 
good  proportion  of  the  social-recreational  trips  included  may  have  been  trips 
to  homes  of  private  friends  or  "driving  around"  with  no  shopping  district  as 
destination.    Excluding  the  purely  "social"  travel  might  make  the  split  be- 
tween the  communities  and  the  downtown  areas  closer  to  a  50-50  proportion.) 

The  Mission  and  Potrero  Districts  (combined  in  this  tabulation) 
showed  the  highest  proportion  of  destinations  for  this  class  of  trips (10. 1 
per  cent  of  the  city's  total),  outside  of  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  District. 
Other  districts  showing  higher-than-average  attraction  for  shopping-type 
trips  were  communities,  which,  like  the  Mission,  have  important  shopping  dis- 
tricts of  city-wide  attraction  and  importance.    The  Downtown  Residential  Dis- 
trict (including  North  Beach  and  the  Fisherman's  Wharf)  attracted  7.6  per 
cent  of  the  city's  total;    the  Western  Addition  (with  the  Fillmore  Street 
District)  attracted  6.0  per  cent,*    West -of -Twin-Peaks    (with  West  Portal  and 
Lakeside  Village  business  districts)  attracted  6.1  per  cent,  (Today,  West- 
of-Twin-  Peaks  would  show  a  radically  higher  attraction  because  of  the  Stones-  • 
town  Shopping  Center,  a  regional  shopping  center  with  branch  department  stores, 
attractive  lay-out,  and  plenty  of  parking  space). 

Highest  proportion  of  shopping-type  trips  originating  outside  the 
district  were  found  for  the  Richmond  Community  (75.2  per  cent),  Downtown 
Residential  Community  (73.7  per  cent),  Western  Addition  (74.7  per  cent),  and 
West-of-Twin  Peaks  (76.6  per  cent).    These  data  do  not  include  walkers'  shop- 
ping trips  which  would  increase  the  ratios  of  intra-district  shopping  trips 
for  the  high-density  apartment  districts  characterized  by  small  corner  groce- 
ries scattered  generously  throughout  the  district  and  within  walking  distance 
of  most  residents. 

Thus,  in  1947  it  appears  that  the  downtown  areas  attracted  almost 
half  of  all  shopping  and  similar-type  trips  that  were  not  of  a  purely  local 
or  convenience-shopping  nature.    This  was  "before  Stoncstewn"  pnd  expet 
figures  are  not  available  as  to  shopping  trip  increases  attributable  to  the 
impact  of  this  large  and  attractive  suburban-type  major  regional  shopping 
center,    Department  store  executives  estimate  that  when  they  establish 
branches  in  such  centers,  about  40  per  cent  of  their  customers  who  live  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  (five  minutes'  driving  time)  switch  their  patronage 
to  the  new  suburban  branch,  but  that  60  per  cent  continue  to  come  to  the 
main  store  downtown. 


Remarks  by  Reginald  Biggs,  Emporium-Capwell  Company,  Bay  Area  Management 
Conference,  Hotel  Claremont,  Berkeley,  March  16,  1955. 
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Downtown  Shopping  Districts  Versus  Suburban  Shopping  Centers — 
Studies  in  Other  Cities . 

Considerable  concern  is  frequently  expressed  at  the  success  of  large 
new  major  planned  "one-stop"  shopping  centers  placed  in  suburban  locations. 
Attractive  lay-out,  integrated  design  and  the  provision  of  plenty  of  off-street 
parking  space    are  usually  important  features  of  these  new  facilities.    They  are 
usually  built  around  one  or  more  branches  of  major  downtown  department  stores. 

Those  interested  in  maintaining  real  estate  and  tax  values  of  down- 
town shopping  district  properties  in  our  metropolitan  core  cities,  such  as 
San  Francisco,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  others  seem  particularly 
concerned. 

In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Region,  major  suburban  shopping  centers 
have  already  been  established  in  San  Francisco  at  Stonestown,  outside  of  the 
city  at  Walnut  Creek,  Contra  Costa  County,  Hillsdale,  San  Mateo  County,  and 
are  under  construction  in  Hayward,  Alameda  County,  and  in  Palo  Alto  and  San 
Jose  in  Santa  Clara  County,    Downtown  interests  fear  that  the  abundance  of 
off-street  parking  will  attract  so  many  shoppers  who  now  come  to  the  metropo- 
litan downtown  shopping  center  (hampered  by  its  lack  of  off-street  parking, 
its  serious  street  traffic  congestion  and  its  lack  of  attractive  appearance 
in  many  cases), that  downtown  trade  volumes  and  property  values  will  suffer, 

A  number  of  studios  have  been  made  in  other  cities,  based  on  origin- 
destination  surveys  conducted  by  state  highway  authorities,  city  traffic  engi- 
neering departments  and  the  U,S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  (companion  studies 
to  the  Bay  Area  Metropolitan  Traffic  Survey),    These  tend  to  show  that  metro- 
politan downtown  shopping  centers  continue  to  draw  the  bulk  of  shopping  for 
major  items  of  apparel,  furniture,  and  more  expensive  "one-time"  purchases, 
whereas  the  suburban  shopping  centers  seem,  to  attract  mainly  "convenience 
shopping"  of  current  expendable  items  of  clothing,  hardware,  notions,  and 
the  like.    This  seems  to  apply  even  to  the  suburban  branches  of  the  downtown 
department  stores.    The  attraction  of  downtown  districts  has  been  found  to  be 
strong  up  to  within  five  minutes'  driving  time  of  the  suburban  centers,  and 
this  downtown  attraction  even  continues  to  pull  significant  numbers  of  shoppers 
from  within  the  area  served  by  suburban  centers, 

A  summary  and  analysis  of  these  studies  made  recently  by  the  Urban 
Land  Institute  ^showed  that  most  suburban  shopping  centers  of  regional  impor- 
tance (such  as  Stonestown  in  San  Francisco)  generate  considerable  patronage 
within  from  one  to  four  miles'  distance  but  that  their  attraction  beyond  this 
limit  is  of  lesser  importance.    The  Northgate  Shopping  Center,  on  the 
northern  city  limits  of  Seattle,  for  instance  (a  model  of  convenience,  design 
attractiveness,  off-street  parking  facilities,  and  with  one  or  more  downtown 
department  store  branches  in  its  group)  attracts  few  people  from  beyond  a 
three-mile  radius. 


.9 

Urban  Land  Institute,  Technical  Bulletin  No.  24,  March,  1955.  "Shopping 
Habits  and  Travel  Patterns  J1   By  Alan  M,  Vorhees,  Gordon  B.  Sharps,  and 
J,  T,  Stegmaier, 
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Downtown  areas  have  one  advantage  not  possessed  by  most  suburban 
shopping  centers,  namely  a  "captive  market"  of  business  men  and  employees 
who  work  in  the  average  metropolitan  core  city's  financial  and  downtown 
shopping  districts  (in  San  Francisco  this  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  148,600 
for  the  Financial  District  and  the  Downtown  Shopping  and  Entertainment  District), 
(See  above,  Table  13). 

The  Urban  Land  Institute  survey  cited  a  Philadelphia  study  which 
showed  that  one  downtown  department  store  found  that  35  per  cent  of  its  shop- 
pers came  to  the  store  directly  from  their  place  of  employment  in  the  central 
business  district.    Another  8  per  cent  came  downtown  for  other  reasons,  and 
a  little  over  half  came  downtown  specifically  on  a  shopping  expedition  (57  per 
cent) ♦ 

A  survey  of  fourteen  downtown  stores  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  showed 
that  about  40  per  cent  of  shoppers  on  either  Thursdays  or  Saturdays  came  down- 
town for  purposes  other  than  shopping.    On  Thursdavs,  downtown  workers  amounted 
to  21.2  per  cent  of  the  stores'  shoppers  and  on  Saturdays  they  amounted  to  11.4 
per  cent. 9a (See  Table  19). 

A  recent  analysis  of  daily  trips  in  the  Washington  D.  C.  Metropolitan 
Area  (including  suburban  areas  in  Maryland  and  Virginia),  made  for  the  Highway 

Research  Board,  showed  the  "pull"  of  Washington' s  Central  Business  District  to 
be  strong  except  for  the  zones  within  a  few  miles  of  the  established  business 
districts  of  suburbs  and  the  new  planned  regional  shopping  centers  with  off- 
street  parking,  attractive  design,  and  department  store  branches.-^  For  instance, 
frequency  of  shopping  trips  along  a  corridor  between  Washington 1 s  Central 
Business  District  and  the  suburban  center  at  Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  showed 
that  even  within  five  minutes'  driving  time  of  Silver  Spring,  70  per  cent  of 
the  shopping  trips  were  to  Washington's  Central  Business  District  even  though 
the  latter  was  19  minutes'  driving  time  away.    In  areas  beyond  Silver  Spring, 
the  proportion  going  on  through  Silver  Spring  to  Washington  was  considerably 
less.    Similar  zones  of  "shoppers'  attraction"  were  found  to  exist  for  other 
suburban  shopping  districts  and  centers.    As  mentioned  above,  it  is  significant 
that  when  department  stores  establish  new  suburban  branches,  60  per  cent  of 
the  stores'  customers  in  the  area  immediately  adjacent  to  it  continue  to  do  a 
substantial  portion  of  their  trading  at  the  downtown  main  store. 

Place  of  Public  Transit  in  Shoppers'  Trips  in  Other  Cities 

In  the  Washington  D,  C.  Metropolitan  Area,  it  was  found  that  (com- 
paring Washington ' s  Central  Business  District  with  15  suburban  business  dis- 
tricts and  shopping  centers)  77  per  cent  of  all  trips  to  work  destinations  went 
to  downtown  Washington,  and  only  23  per  cent  to  suburban  centers.  Shopping, 
errand,  •  and  social-recreation  trips,  on  the  other  hand,were  about 

evenly  divided  between  Washington's  Central  Business  District  and  the  15  subur- 
ban centers.     (See  Table  17). 


9a    Downtown  Transportation  Survey,  Community  Studies,  Inc.,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  1953. 

*®    Gordon  B,  Sharpe,  "Travel  to  Commercial  Centers  of  the  Washington  D.  C, 
Metropolitan  Area,"  Bulletin  79.  Highway  Research  Board,  Washington 
D.  C,  1953. 
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Public  transit  carried  62.4  per  cent  of  all  trips  to  Washington's 
Central  Business  District  (75  per  cent  of  those  on  shopping  trips),  but  only 
16.6  per  cent  of  those  going  to  the  suburban  business  districts  and  shopping 
centers.    The  transit-riding  proportion  of  shoppers  was  higher  for  the  older 
established  suburban  business  districts,  usually  located  at  transfer  points  on 
long-established  transportation  lines,  while  the  new  shopping  centers,  specifi- 
cally aimed  at  the  "automobile  trade"  may  or  may  not  have  been  located  conveni- 
ently to  trunk  transit  lines. 

The  Urban  Land  Institute  study  cited  above  found  that  throughout  the 
country  high  usage  of  automobiles  was  made  in  travel  to  new  suburban  shopping 
centers,  but  that,  from  these  same  high-automobile-ownership  residential  dis- 
tricts, high  transit  usage  to  downtown  shopping  districts  occurred.    This  would 
indicate  that  the  same  people  use  different  modes  of  transportation  depending 
upon  relative  convenience  in  differing  situations. 

In  San  Francisco,  for  instance,  we  noted  above  (Sec  Chart  3  and  Tables 
9  and  10)  that  medium  and  high  rent-level  districts  with  a  high  proportion  of 
single-family  homes  (and  presumably  a  high  per-capita  car  ownership  ratio)  showed 
high  transit  riding  ratios  in  trips  to  the  Financial  District  and  the  Downtown 
Shopping  Districts,  but  high  auto  riding  ratios  for  trips  to  outlying  industrial 
areas. 

From  the  high-income,  high-rent,  single-family  homes  suburb  of  Shaker 
Heights,  in  the  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Area,  we  find  considerable  shopper- 
patronage  use  made  of  the  rapid-transit  trolley  line  into  Downtown  Cleveland, 
despite  the  presumably  high  auto  ownership  ratio  existing  in  the  suburb. This 
line  has  fast  service  over  a  private  grade-separated  right-of-way  and  an  off- 
street  terminal  in  the  heart  of  the  shopping  district  of  Cleveland. 

Apparently  the  larger  the  population  of  a  metropolitan  area,  the 
larger  will  be  the  proportion  of  shoppers  who  come  to  its  downtown  shopping  dis- 
trict by  public  transit,  including  suburban  trains  and  buses.    In  Table  18, 
below,  figures  from  the  Urban  Land  Institute  survey  show  that  in  the  largest 
metropolitan  centers  (Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Washington,  D.  C.,),  at  least 
three -fourths  of  downtown  district  shoppers  come  by  transit.    In  metropolitan 
areas  of  from  500,000  to  1,000,000  population,  a  majority  of  shoppers  come  down- 
town by  public  transit  (except  Houston,  Texas).    As  we  go  from  metropolitan 
areas  of  larger  to  smaller  populations,  we  find  that  smaller  proportions  of 
shoppers  come  to  the  Central  Business  District  by  public  transit.    We  find  that 
only  8  per  cent  of  all  shoppers  in  Appleton,  Wisconsin  use  its  once-per-half- 
hour  local  bus  line  to  come  to  its  downtown  shops. 


11 

See  Trains    Magazine,  April  1955*    "Cleveland  Rides  the  Rapid," 
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These  data  would  indicate  two  things: 

(1)  Downtown  merchants  may  be  mistaken  in  thinking  all  they 
have  to  do  to  compete  with  suburban  shopping  centers  is  to  pro- 
vide comparable  off street  parking  facilities;  perhaps  they  should 
also  try  to  get  better  rapid  transit  facilities,  that  will  be  as 
comfortable  and  convenient  to  use  as  is  a  private  auto  in  the  sub- 
urban trip; 

(2)  As  metropolitan  areas  increase  in  population,  the  propor- 
tion of  shoppers  coming  to  downtown  shopping  areas  of  metropolitan 
core  cities  by  public  transit  (including  suburban  trains  and  buses) 
seems  to  increase.  With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Region,  this  gives  new  perspective  to  proposals  to  establish  urban 
and  interurban  rapid  transit  systems  providing  speedier,  more  con- 
venient, and  more  comfortable  public  transportation  to  the  metro- 
politan centers. 

Transit  use  to  Suburban  Shopping  Centers 

Despite  the  high  proportion  of  auto  travel  to  suburban  shopping  cen- 
ters, tailor-made  for  the  automobile  trade,  experience  has  shown  that  consider- 
able transit  patronage  to  these  outlying  planned  shopping  developments  has 
developed,    Welton  Beckett,  A. I. A,,  the  architect  who  designed  San  Francisco's 
Stonestown,  says  "It  has  been  estimated  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  customers 
at  Stonestown  are  bus  or  walk-in  customers.    At  Hillsdale  (San  Mateo)  it  is 
again  estimated  that  after  a  short  time  of  operation,  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
customers  will  be  walk-in  or  will  come  by  bus   If  a  regional  shopping  cen- 

ter had  to  live  off  private  automobile  traffic  alone,  it  would  die  off  quickly . 1 1 
(Under lining   provided.)  "The  ratio  of  private  cars  may  be  high  initially,  then 
fall  slowly  as  more  buses  are  provided."  a 

Three  Bay  Area  suburban  regional  shopping  centers  designed  by  Mr. 
Beckett  —  Stonestown  in  San  Francisco,  Hillsdale  in  San  Mateo,  and  Stanford 
in  Palo  Alto  (under  construction)  —  are,  it  is  significant  to  note,  located  • 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  a  trunk  rail  transit  line,  suburban  rail  station, 
or  interurban  bus  line,  and  usually  have  one  or  more  local  feeder  bus  routes 
running  right  through  the  shopping  center  itself. 


a 

Welton  Beckett,  A, I. A.    "Shopping  Center  Traffic  Problems"  Traffic  Quarterly. 
April  1955. 
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DAILY    TRIPS    INTO    DOWNTOWN    SAN  FRANCISCO 

TRIPS  FOR   OTHER  PURPOSES 

UliSIv  ORIGINS    WITHIN    SAN    FRANCISCO  O 

W  EEKDAY,  W 
1947,7  AM  PLATE  O 

TO    7  PM   


AUTOMOBILE  HII^H  TRANSIT 


SAN     FRANCISCO       DEPARTMENT     OF     CITY  PLANNING 
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Source:   Bay  Area   Metropolitan   Traffic    Survey  INDUSTRIAL 
Special   Tabulation  for   S.F.  Transportation   Survey.  1948 


DAILY    TRIPS    INTO    DOWNTOWN    SAN  FRANCISCO 

TRIPS  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

weekday",  origins   in  east  bay 

1947,  7  AM  r  L  »  I  t 

T°    7  PM   

AUTOMOBILE  HHi  TRANSIT 


SAN     FRANCISCO       DEPARTMENT     OF     CITY  PLANNING 


ROM 


FROM 
PENINSULA 


Sources :( I )  Bay  Area  Metropolitan  Traffic  Survey 

Special  Tabu  lotion  for  S.F.  Transportation   Survey  1948 
(2)Origin- Destination   Survey  of 
S. P.  -  Greyhound  Passengers 
S.F.  AT.  Council.  1948 


DAILY    TRIPS    INTO    DOWNTOWN     SAN  FRANCISCO 


TYPICAL 
WEEKDAY, 
1947,  7  AM 
TO  7PM 


TRIPS  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

ORIGINS  ON  THE  PENINSULA 
OR     MARIN     AND    NORTH  BAY 

r  1    AUTOMOBILE  lliiiiil  TRANSIT 


PLATE 
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SAN     FRANCISCO       DEPARTMENT     OF     CITY  PLANNING 
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TABLE  15 

NON-WORK*  TRIPS  FROM  BAY  AREA  POINTS  INTO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Typical  Week  Day,  1947,  7  AM"  -  7  PM 

Source:    Bay  Area  Metropolitan  Traffic  Survey  1947. 

 And  S«  P.  *  Greyhound  CvD  Survey..  Jan  1948.  

Total  Trips  for  Origin  with-Per  Cent 

District  of  Destination        Non-Work'rPurposes    Origins  within    in  Bay  Area  from  out- 
in  Son  Franoisco  from  Within  and       San  Francisco        Points     side  San 

into  San  Francisco  Francisco 


TOTAL  N0N-W0RK,f  TRIP 
DESTINATIONS  IN  SAN 

FRANCISCO  7  AM  -  7  PM  405,779 

To  Residential  Community  Areas  197,883 

To  Working  Areas  207.896 

L    Metropolitan  Traffic  184,012 
District 

Financial  District  25,027 

Downtown  Shopping  and  81,755 

Entertainment  District 

Uptown  Shopping  (Civic  41,246 

Center-Van  Ness  District) 

South-of-Market  District  26,023 

Morth  Embarcadero  District  9,961 

2,    Industrial  Districts 

(Potrero,  Bayshore,  Hunters    23 , 884 
Point,  Visitacion) 


351,343 

54,436 

171,368 

26,515 

13.4* 

179,975 

27,921 

13. 1$ 

157,338 

26,674 

14. 5£ 

19,166 
70,239 

5,861 
11,516 

23.4* 
14.1* 

37,173 

4,073 

9.9* 

22,630 
8,130 

3,393 
1,831 

13.0* 
18.4* 

22,637 

1,1,247 

5.2^ 

NOTE:    Non-Work  Trip  Purposes:    Trips  to  transact  business;  to  obtain  medical  or 
dental  attention;  go  to  school;  to  go  to  social  or  recreational  activities; 
to  eat  meal;  to  go  shopping;  to  change  travel  mode;  to  serve  passenger 
(Does  not  include  trips  home  from  San  Francisco  origin) 
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TABLE  17 


CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICT  VS  15  SUBURBAN 
SHOPPING  CENTERS    AND  BUSINESS  DISTRICTS 

Trips  to  Commercial  Districts  in  the  Washington  D.  C.  Metropolitan  Area' 

(Typical  Week  Day,  1948) 
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PURPOSE  OF  TRIP 


Total  Daily  Trips 
To  Commercial  Dis- 
tricts in  the  Wash- 
ington D.  C,  Metro- 
politan Area — 1948 


To  the  Central    To  15  Subur-  To  Washington 
Business  Dis-     ban  Shopping  D.  C.  Business 
trict    of  Waah-»  Centers  and   District  Per 
ington  D,  C.       Business  Dis-  Cent  of  Total 

tricts 


Total  Trips  (Wash.  174,186 
D.  C.  Met.  Area  Com- 
mercial Districts) 

Total,  Work  &  Business  86 , 241 
Trips 

Trips  to  Work  63,435 

Business  Trips  12,806 

Total  Shopping  &  Other  97,945 
Trips 

Shopping  Trips  49,046 

Social-Recreation  Trips  29,239 

Other  Trips  19,660 


107,152 

57,692 

48,881 
8,811 
49,460 

25,123 
14,753 
9,584 


67,034 

18,549 

14,554 
3,995 
48,485 

23,923 
14,486 
10,076 


62.7% 

66.9% 

77.0% 
68.8% 
50.1% 

51.2% 
50.5% 
48.7% 


Mode  of  Travel 

Total  Trips 
Trips  by  Auto  &  Taxi 
Trips  by  Transit 
Per  Cent  by  Transit 


174,186 
96,162 
78,024 
44.8% 


107 , 1?2 
40,251 
66,901 
62.4% 


55,911 
11,123 
16.6% 


62.7% 
41.9% 
85.7% 


Gordon  B,  Sharpe  "Travel  to  Commercial  Centers  of  the  Washington  DC  Metropolitan 
Area"    Bulletin  79  Highway  Research  Board,  Washington  D.  C.,  1953. 


TABLE  18 

MODE  OF  TRAVEL  BY  SHOPPERS  TO  OTHER  CITIES'  CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICTS 


Population  of     Year  of  Traffic  or        Modo  of  Travel  (Per  Cent) 
CITY  Metropolitan        Shopping  Survey- 

Area,  1950  Transit    Auto     Taxi  Walk 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3,199,637 

1946 

88a 

8 

1 

3 

Boston,  Mass, 

2,177,621 

1953 

75 

22 

1 

2 

Washington,  D.  C, 

1,464,089 

1948 

75 

21 

4 

■K- 

Houston,  Texas 

806,701 

1953 

43 

55 

2 

Seattle,  Wash. 

726,464 

1953 

60 

40 

Vancouver,  B,  C. 

536,154 

1953 

63 

28 

9 

iibxanira,  Lxc'.. 

-1-7  ?  i 

i>o 

3V 

JL 

4 

Wilmington,  Del. 

268,387 

1947 

39 

45 

16 

Spokane  ,  Washington 

221,561 

1952 

51 

40 

9 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

145,673 

1950  . 

47 

53 

■M- 

Racine,  Wise. 

109,105 

1949 

38 

61 

1 

•* 

Hagerstown,  Md, 

45,000 

1946 

26 

44 

4 

26 

Applet on,  Wise. 

39,172 

1953 

8 

91 

1 

'Alan  M.  Vorhees,  Gordon  B.  Sharpe  and  J.  T,  Stegmaier,  "Shopping  Habits  and 
Travel  Patterns"  Technical  Bulletin  No.  24,  Urban  Land  Institute.  Washington, 
D.  C.    March  1955 

NOTES:    (a)  13  per  cent  by  suburban  railway 
Figures  not  available 


TABLE  19 

REASONS  FOR  COMING  TO  DOWNTOWN  KANSAS  CITY  GIVEN  BY  CUSTOMERS  OF  U  DOWNTOWN  STORES' 


Reasons  For  Coming  Downtown  Percentages 


Thursday 

Saturday 

To  Shop 

Ol.l/b 

60, 0# 

To  Work 

>C±,  dfi 

11.4/0 

To  Get  Medical  or  Dental  Attention 

3.2$ 

7.8% 

To  Keep  Appointments  with  Friends 

3.1% 

5.1% 

To  Attend  Movies,  Theaters,  Public  Events 

1.5% 

k.7% 

To  Go  to  Beauty  Parlors,  etc, 

1.9% 

3.2% 

To  Pay  Bills 

1.3% 

3.0% 

To  Go  to  Clubs  or  Attend  Meetings 

2.0% 

2.1% 

Other 

k.7% 

2.7% 

Downtown  Transportation  Survey.  Community  Services,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
1953 
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VIII.  BAY  AREA  COMMUNITIES'  DAILY^  TRIPS  INTO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


On  a  typical  week  day  in  1954,  188,921  persons  entered  San  Francisco 
by  automobile,  train,  or  bus  in  a  24  hour  period  (excluding  long  distance  inter- 
city schedules).    Of  these,  182,726  came  on  daily  trips  into  the  city  from  com- 
munities of  the  nine    counties     of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.^6 

About  100,000  of  these  suburban  dwellers  taking  daily  trips  into  San 
Francisco  were  "commuters",  made  famous  in  feature  news  stories  and  the  New 
Yorker  Magazine,  persons  on  daily  journeys  to  work  and  to  other  work  destina- 
tions.   This  category,  however,  also  includes  all  trips  taken  during  tine  course 
of  the  day's  work  (which  in  the  Bay  Area  Metropolitan  Traffic  Survey  in  1947 
were  found  to  constitute  about  27  per  cent  of  all  trips  to  work  destinations, 
and  were  nine-tenths  by  private  automobile). 

These  figures  were  ascertained  by  the  Department  of  City  Planning 
from  data  provided  it  in  "raw"  form  from  studies  of  origins  and  destinations 
of  automobile  and  transit  passengers  of  the  entire  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  by 
Parsons,  Brinckerhoff ,  Hall,  and  Macdonald,  consulting  engineers  for  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Commission!?  These  studies  are  part  of  the 
the  comprehensive  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Study  now  under  way. 
Analyses,  and  conclusions  reached  in  this  present  report  have  been  arrived  at 
independently  from  those  that  will  be  published  by  the  consultants  in  their 
survey  report  in  August  1955. 

Forty  per  cent  of  suburban  daily  trips  into  San  Francisco  came  from 
Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties  (72,340),  sixteen  per  cent  from  Marin  County 
and  other  North  Bay  points  (38,844),  and  forty- five  per  cent  originated  in  San 
Mateo  and  Santa  Clara  Counties  on  the  Peninsula  (81,562). 

From  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties,  commuters  or  those  with  work 
destinations  in  San  Francisco    amounted  to  39,851,  (or  55.1  per  cent  of  all 
daily  trips  from  those  two  counties).    Marin  and  North  Bay  commuters  totaled 
13,560  (47  per  cent  of  all  that  area's  daily  trips  into  San  Francisco).  From 
the  Peninsula  cams  46,047  commuters,  or  56.5  per  cent  of  all  daily  trips  from 
the  Peninsula  into  San  Francisco, 

To  points  in  San  Francisco's  downtown  (and  surrounding)  districts 
were  bound  more  than  half  of  these  daily  suburban  trips  into  San  Francisco 
(56  per  cent),  or  into  an  expanded  version  of  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  District 
used  in  the  1947-1948  surveys  and  studies  (Parsons  Brinckerhoff ' s  "Sector  01" 
includes  the  M.T.D.  plus  the  Downtown  Residential  Community  in  which  are  loca- 
ted Nob  Hill,  Russian  Hill,  North  Beach,  and  Telegraph  Hill  —  See  Chart  11). 


16 

Nine  counties  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  (also  the  district  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Commission):  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo, 
Santa  Clara,  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Solano,  Napa,  Sonoma,  and  Marin  Counties. 
^  Preliminary  data  from  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Survey,  Parsons, 
Brinckerhoff,  Hall  and  Macdonald,  engineering  consultants  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Commission  (provided  to  the  Department  of  City 
Planning  as  "raw  data"  tabulated  and  analyzed  by  this  Department).  1954. 
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The  southeastern  industrial  districts  (plus  the  Bayshore  Residential 
Community  —  Parsons  Brinckerhoff ' s  "Sector  02")  were  the  destination  of  14 
per  cent  of  these  daily  trips  into  San  Francisco  from  Bay  Area  points. 

The  residential  community  areas  of  the  city  (less  Bayshore  Community 
and  Downtown  Residential  Community  —  "Sector  03"  in  Parsons  Brinckerhoff  com- 
putations) were  the  destination  of  roughly  30  per  cent  of  the  total  San  Francisco- 
bound  suburban  trips. 

These  proportions  show  relatively  little  proportional  over- all  change 
in  destination  pattern  from  data  provided  on  suburban  trips  into  San  Francisco 
in  1947  as  tallied  in  B.A.M.T.S.  computations.    The  total  volumes  are  larger 
(partly  accounted  for  by  the  24-hour  period  as  opposed  to  the  12-hour  7AM-7PM 
period  used  for  much  of  the  1947  computations),  and  much  larger  proportions  used 
private  automobiles  in  1954  than  in  1947,  but  the  proportions  bound  for  differ- 
ent major  areas  in  the  city  have  not  changed  materially. 

Commuter    or  work  trips  were  mostly  (71  per  cent)  bound  for  the  down- 
town and  surrounding  districts  of  the  expanded  Metropolitan  Traffic  District. 
Almost  half  of  these  work  trips  to  downtown  areas  (46  per  cent)  came  by  public 
transportation  —  Southern  Pacific  Peninsula  steam  trains,  Key  S^rstem  transbay 
electric  trains  and  buses,  and  Pacific  Greyhound  Peninsula  and  Marin  and  Contra 
Costa  County  buses. 

Commuters  to  parts  of  San  Francisco  outside  of  the  Metropolitan  Traf- 
fic District  —  the  southeastern  industrial  districts  and  the  residential  com- 
munity areas  —  amounted  to  29  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  came  from  84  to  92 
per  cent  by  private  auto. 

In  1947,  a  higher  proportion  of  suburban  commuters  to  the  outer  resi- 
dential and  industrial  areas  used  public  transit,    This  probably  reflected  a 
necessity  arising  out  of  scarcity  of  autos  in  the  immediate  post-war  years,  and 
a  scarcity  of  housing  making  it  difficult  to  get  a  home  closer  to  a  job  in  the 
outer  areas. 

Purposes  of  Bay  Area.  Trips  into  San  Francisco 

In  addition  to  the  approximately  100,000  commuters  coming  into  San 
Francisco  every  day,  there  are  about  88,000  coming  in  for  other  purposes;  of 
these  about  one-tenth,  or  8686  came  in  specifically  to  shop.    Urban  Land  Insti- 
tute studies  discussed  above  indicate  that  about  another  8,000  coming  in  fcr 
other  purposes  would  end  up  shopping,  giving  a  total  of  16,0001°  This  same  study 
showed  that  families  living  15  miles  from  Central  Business  District  of  Boston 
took  a  shopping  trip  there  at  least  once  a  month.    If  this  were  also  true  of  the 
Bay  Area,  it  would  mean  that  approximately  16,000  suburban  shoppers  a  day  would 
represent  possibly  416,000  Bay  Region  families  that  customarily  trade  in  San 
Francisco's  Central ^Business  District. 

Social  and  recreational  travel  represented  17  per  cent  of  the  total 
in-bound  suburban  trips,  or  more  than  one-third  the  non-work  trips. 


See  above,  note 9a 
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Some  32,354  persons  came  into  San  Francisco  to  return  home  from  a  trip 
to  Bay  Area  points.    Assuming  that  half  of  these  are  trips  home  from  non-work 
activities,  we  could  estimate  that  about  16,000  "reverse  commuters"  living  in 
San  Francisco  work  in  the  steel  mills  of  South  San  Francisco,  the  San  Francisco 
International  Airport  shops  and  facilities  (near  San  Bruno),  shipyards  on  the 
Oakland  Estuary,  industrial  plants  in  Berkeley,  or  petroleum  refineries  in  Rich- 
mond or  other  outlying  employment  centers. 

Outbound  trips  from  San  Francisco  to  Bay  Area  points  showed  a  total 
of  38,765  trips  with  work  destinations,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
good  proportion  of  these  were  "on  the  job"  trips  involving  a  special  trip  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  day's  work  rather  than  regular  journeys-to-work  to  place 
of  employment  from  home, 

A  comparison  of  1954  rapid  transit  survey  data  with  1947  Bay  Area 
Metropolitan  Traffic  Survey  figures  gives  some  interesting  comparisons  of  tra- 
vel across  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge:  (See  Tables  22  and  23): 

(1)  Total  trips  over  the  Bay  Bridge  for  a  typical  24-hour  week- 
day period  decreased  from  80,295  to  77, 112 • 

(2)  Trips  to  work  destinations  increased  from  36,302  to  39,890 
per  day, 

(3)  Trips  to  school  increased  from  1,712  to  2,659  per  day. 

(4)  Shopping  trips  decreased  from  3,617  to  2,744  per  day. 

(5)  Social  and  recreational  trips  and  trips  home  decreased  slightly. 

;  (NOTE:    Such  direct  comparisons  cannot  be  given  too  much  weight, 

because  of  differences  in  the  way  the  two  surveys  may  have  been 
conducted,    but  the  general  trend  shown  by  the  data  probably 
has  validity,) 


FROM  MARIN 


DAILY     TRIPS      INTO      SAN  FRANCISCO 


TOTAL    TRIPS    FROM    BAY  AREA 


TYPICAL 
WEEKDAY, 

1954 
24  HOURS 


AUTOMOBILE 


PLATE 


1  TRANSIT 


SAN     FRANCISCO      DEPARTMENT     OF     CITY  PLANNING 


TABLE  20 


DAILY  TRIPS  INTO  SAN  FRANCISCO  FROM  BAY  AREA  POINTS,  1954 
(Typical  Week  Day,  1954,  24  Hours) 

Preliminary  Data  from:    San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Survey 


Origin  of  Daily  Trips 
into  San  Francisco 

Total  Daily 
Trips  into 
San  Francisco 

Trips  by 
Automobile 

Trips  by 
Train  &  Bus 

Per  Cent, 
Train  &  Bus 
Trips  of  Total 

Total  "Gateway  Entrances" 
into  San  Francisco  on  Typi- 
cal  Week  Day,  1954 

138,921 

141,930 

46,981 

(a) 

Less:  Trips  originating  out- 
side Bay  Area 

-6,175 

-6,175 

(a) 

(a) 

TOTAL  DAILY  TRIPS  INTO  SAN 

182,746 

1^5.765 

46,981 

25.7$ 

FRANCISCO  FROM  EIGHT  BAY  AREA 
COUNTIES  -  b. 

Commute  and  Work  Trips 

Other  trips 

Per  Cent  Work  Trips 

99,458 
83,288 
54.4$ 

62,822 
72,943 
46.3$ 

36,636 
10,345 
78.0$ 

36.8$ 
12.4$ 

Trips  From  Alameda  and  Contra 

72,340 

51,688 

20,652 

29.^$ 

Costa  Counties 

oommuoe  ana  worK  .trips 

Other  Trips 

Per  Cent  Work  Trips 

on  den 

32,489 
55,1$ 

0,4J  I 

26,251 
49.2$ 

14,414 
6,238 
69.8$ 

JO  . 

19.2$ 

Trips  from  Marin  County  and 
North  Bay  Points 

28,844 

22,660 

6,184 

21./$ 

Commute  and  Work  Trips 

Other  Trips 

Per  Cent  Work  Trips 

13,560 
15,284 
47.0$ 

8,516 
14,144 
37.6$ 

5,044 
1,140 
81.6$ 

37.2$ 
7.5$ 

Trips  From  Peninsula  Points 

81,562 

61,417 

20,145 

2^.7$ 

Commute  and  Work  Trips 

Other  Trips 

Per  Cent  Work  Trips 

46,047 
35,515 
56.5$ 

28, 869 
32,548 
47.0$ 

17,178 
2,967 
85.3$ 

37.3$ 
8.4$ 

Train  and  Bus  Passengers  from  outside  the  Bay  Area  not  tallied. 

The  9  counties  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area:    San  Francisco,  San  Mateo, 
Santa  Clara,  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Solnno,  Napa,  Sonoma,  and  Marin. 
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TABLE  23 

COMPARISON  OF  PURPOSES  OF  DAILY  TRIPS  INTO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


VIA  BAY  BRIDGE,  1947  AND  1954 
""(Typical  Week  Day,  24  Hours) 


PURPOSES  OF  DAILY  TRIPS  INTO 
SAN  FRANCISCO  VIA  BAY  BRIDGE 


1947a  1954 
Number       Per  Cent     Number        Per  Cent 


Total  Daily  Trips  into  San  Francisco 
Via  Bay  Bridge 

SO, 295 

100.0$ 

77,112° 

100.0$ 

Trips  to  Work  Destinations 

36,302 

45.2$ 

39,890 

51.3$ 

Trips  to  School 

1,712 

2.1$ 

2,659 

3.4$ 

Trips  for  Shopping 

3,617 

4.5$ 

2,744 

3.6$ 

Trips  for  Social  and  Recreational 
Purposes 

11,457 

14.3$ 

10,260 

13.3$ 

Trips  to  Home  in  San  Francisco 

14,705 

18.3$ 

13,505 

17.5$ 

Trips  for  Other  Purposes 

12,502 

15.6$ 

8,054 

10.4$ 

NOTES:    a.    Source :    Bay  Area  Metropolitan  Traffic  Survey.  District  IV  Office  of  Div. 

of  Highways,  California  State  Department  of  Public  Works.  San 
Francisco.    June  1949.    Table  2, 

b.  Source:    San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Survey.    Parsons,  Brinck- 

erhoff,  Hall  and  Macdonald,  consultants  for  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Commission.    Spring,  1954. 

c.  This  total  is  different  from  the  total  shown  originating  in  Alameda  and 

Contra  Costa  Counties  in  Table  20,  since  about  4,500  auto  trips  from 
outside  the  Bay  Area  are. here  included, 

d.  "Other  Purposes."    Includes  trips  to  transact  business,  obtain  medical 

or  dental  attention,  eat  meal,  change  travel  mode,  serve  passengers, 
and  other  purposes  not  specified. 


69. 


Distribution  of  Bay  Area  Commuters  and  Shoppers  Within  San  Francisco . 

Detailed  information  as  to  the  exact  smaller  destination  districts  of 
suburban  daily  trips  into  San  Francisco  in  the  1954  survey  had  not  been  tabulated 
at  the  time  the  rapid  transit  consultants  made  daily  trips  data  available  to  the 
Department  of  City  Planning.    Rather,  San  Francisco  destinations  were  tabulated 
in  three  large  districts  already  mentioned  above:    Sector  "01",  downtown  and 
surrounding  districts;  Sector  "02",  southeast  industrial  and  bordering  residen- 
tial districts;  and  Sector  "03",  western  residential  districts. 

Thus,  to  get  an  idea  of  the  proportion  of  trips  bound  for  districts 
within  these  areas,  it  was  necessary  to  rely  on  the  1946-1947  Bay  Area  Metropoli- 
tan Traffic  Survey  data,  where  detailed  destination  data  on  93  small  traffic  sec- 
tors had  been  tabulated.    These  sectors  were  combined  into  areas  approximating 
the  boundaries  of  downtown  districts  (Financial,  Downtown  Shopping,  etc.),  indus- 
trial districts,  and  residential  community  areas. 

The  1947  B.A.M.T.S.  data  showed  that  22.5  per  cent  of  all  suburban 
daily  trips  into  the  City  were  bound  for  points  in  the  Financial  District.  Add- 
ing the  16.2  per  cent  bound  for  the  Downtown  Shopping  and  Entertainment  District, 
we  get  a  total  of  38.7  per  cent  of  all  suburban  daily  trips  going  to  the  Central 
Business  District.    Other  districts  received  suburban  daily  trips  as  follows: 

Uptown  Shopping  District  (Civic  Center-Van  Ness)    6.9  per  cent 

South  of  Market  Industrial  District  9.7  per  cent 

North  Embarcadero  District  5.8  per  cent 

Southeast  Industrial  Districts  4.6  per  cent 

Total,  Metropolitan  Traffic  District  61.1  per  cent 

Total,  Working  Areas  65.7  per  cent 

Total,  Residential  Areas  34.3  per  cent 

In  the  Financial  District  over  one-fourth  of  the  persons  there  (28.3 
per  cent)  had  come  in  from  outside  San  Francisco.    In  the  North  Embarcadero  was 
also  found  a  high  proportion  of  "outsiders"  —  about  one-fifth  (20,9  per  cent). 
The  proportion  was  lower  in  the  Downtown  Shopping  and  Entertainment  District, 
being  about  one-seventh  (14.9  per  cent).    Proportions  of  total  daily  trips  in 
other  districts  originating  in  the  suburban  areas  tended  to  be  lower. 

Commuters  and  others  with  work  destinations  from  Bay  Region  communi- 
ties coming  into  San  Francisco  in  1947  came  70.7  per  cent  into  the  Metropolitan 
Traffic  District,  and  almost  half  of  the  total  coming  into  San  Francisco  had 
destinations  in  the  Central  Business  District  (44.0  per  cent).    Industrial  dis- 
tricts absorbed  26.7  per  cent  of  the  work  destinations  from  the  suburbs. 

In  the  Financial  District,  30.0  per  cent  of  those  working  there  appar- 
ently live  in  the  suburbs.    In  the  Downtown  Shopping  and  Entertainment  District, 
the  proportion  was  less,  being  19.1  per  cent.    Only  16.5  p^r  cent  of  those  work- 
ing in  industrial  districts  lived  outside  San  Francisco,  and  other  low  proportions 
of  non-San  Francisco  dwelling  workers  were  also  found  in  the  Uptown  Shopping  Dis- 
trict (13.8  per  cent),  the  South  of  Market  Industrial  District  (16.7  per  cent), 
and  San  Francisco's  residential  community  areas  (14.0  per  cent).    In  the  North 
Embarcadero  Industrial  District,  however,  22.0  per  cent  of  those  with  work 
destinations  ending  there  came  from  other  Bay  Area  points. 


70. 


Out-of-town  shoppers  and  others  with  non-work  trip  destinations 
amounted  to  13.4  per  cent  of  San  Francisco's  total  daily  non-work  trips  (ex- 
cluding home-bound  trips)  in  1947.    This  same  proportion  also  applied  to  non- 
San  Franciscans  with  destinations  in  residential  community  areas  for  shopping 
or  other  purposes.    Highest  concentration  of  suburban  dwellers  was  (as  was  also 
the  case  with  work  destinations)  in  the  Financial  District,  where  shoppers  and 
others  were  from  outside  the  city  to  the  extent  of  23.4  per  cent.    In  the  Down- 
town Shopping  and  Entertainment  District,  14.1  per  cent  of  the  shopping  and 
other  non-work  destinations  had  suburban  origins,  a  considerably  smaller  propor- 
tion than  suburban  dwellers  working  in  the  Financial  District  and  in  the  Down- 
town Shopping  and  Entertainment  District.     (Actually,  most  suburban  downtown 
"workers"  are  occasionally  "shoppers"  during  their  noon  hour,  or  on  their  way 
to  the  depot.    The  statistics  merely  showed  Bay  Area  residents  who  took  trips 
to  San  Francisco  especially  to  shop). 

Daily  Trips  into  San  Francisco  Since  1904  —  The  Decline  of  Transit 

Even  in  the  1850' s  the  newly-established  city  of  San  Francisco  pro- 
vided a  financial,  business  and  shopping  center  for  the  Bay  Region,  and  busy 
packet  boats  serving  Bay  ports  landed  and  cast  off  at  the  long  wharves  on  the 
waterfront  with  great  frequency  and  carrying  large  numbers  of  passengers  on 
daily  trips  into  San  Francisco, 

Regular  ferryboat  lines  to  Oakland,  Alameda  and  Marin  County  were 
firmly  established  in  their  patronage  in  the  1870' s,  and  connecting  interurban 
steam  railway  lines  had  been  built  on  the  East  Boy  and  North  Bay  shores,  to  pro- 
vide through  rail-ferry  service  from  many  communities  directly  to  San  Francisco. 
Regular  "commute"  (reduced  fare)  tickets  were  established,  encouraging  persons 
employed  in  San  Francisco  to  live  across  the  Bay  and  ride  the  ferries  and  trains 
to  and  from  work  every  day. 

Many  Bay  Area  communities  got  their  start  as  "bedroom  towns"  for  San 
Francisco's  Central  Business  District  when  new  rail  lines  connecting  with  the 
ferries  were  built  prior  to  1900  and  in  the  early  1900 '  s.    Most  spectacular  of 
these  were  subdivisions  laid  out  in  the  East  Bay  by  the  late  Francis  M.  ("Borax") 
Smith,  who  also  operated  the  train-ferry  system  known  as  the  Key  System,  which 
now  operates  transba:/  electric  trains  and  buses.    Considerable  patronage  was  as- 
sured the  suburban  transportation  systems  in  these  pre-automobile  days  from 
residential  areas  near  suburban  rail  lines,  since  they  provided  the  only  conven- 
ient means  of  reaching  San  Francisco.    In  early  days,  poople  "went  to  the  City" 
for  almost  any  shopping  or  entertainment  need  that  could  not  be  satisfied  at 
local  grocery  or  dry  goods  stores. 

In  1906,  tens  of  thousands  of  San  Franciscans  were  rendered  homeless 
by  the  historic  Earthquake  and  Fire.    Many  of  those  were  forced  to  move  tempora- 
rily to  the  Peninsula,  Marin  County,  or  the  East  Bay  for  shelter.  Finding 
established  commuting  service  on  the  rail  and  rail-ferry  systems,  many  of  these 
displaced  San  Franciscans  never  moved  back.    Thus  commuting,  decentralization, 
and  suburban  development  received  a  tremendous  stimulus  at  that  time. 
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Suburban  development  of  the  Peninsula  received  an  additional  stimulus 
in  1907  with  the  completion  of  the  $10,000,000  ten-mile  "Bayshore  Cutoff",  a  new 
double-track  tunnel  route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway.    The  circuitous  hill- 
climbing  single-track  Bernal  Cut-Circular  Avenue  route  to  the  Peninsula  was  re- 
placed by  this  high-speed  route,  greatly  reducing  travel  time  to  the  Peninsula, 
and  the  characteristic  millionaires'  estates  of  Belmont  and  Atherton  saw  the 
intrusion  of  thousands  of  suburban  commuters'  houses  at  Burlingame,  San  Mateo, 
Redwood  City  and  Palo  Alto. 

In  1911,  the  Southern  Pacific  electrified  its  East  Bay  interurban 
steam  ferry  connection  lines  from  Albany,  Berkeley,  East  Oakland,  and  Alameda, 
establishing  fast  service  on  20-minute  headways  to  San  Francisco.    By  this  time, 
the  Northwestern  Pacific  lines  serving  Marin  County  were  also  using  multiple-unit 
electric  trains  and  providing  convenient,  attractive  and  frequent  service. 

Even  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  and 
the  Golden  Gate'  Bridge,  the  use  of  private  automobiles  (carried  on  auto  ferries) 
had  made  inroads  on  the  patronage  of  this  excellent  system  of  interurban  electric 
trains  and  connecting  passenger  ferries.    This  was  particularly  true  of  recrea- 
tional travel  on  evenings  and  Sundays.    When  the  two  bridges  were  opened  in  1936 
and  1937,  this  trans-bay  auto  travel  was  greatly  increased.    Despite  the  estab- 
lishment of  faster  schedules  over  the  bridges  with  successor  train  and  bus  ser- 
vices, however,  public  transit  patronage  entered  a  decline  which  has  been  con- 
stant ever  since  (except  for  a  strong  upsurge  during  VJorld  VJar  II  when  autos 
were  scarce,  and  gasoline  and  tires  were  rationed). 

In  1954,  for  instance,  about  12,000,000  passenger  crossings  over  the 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  by  public  transit  were  made  during  the  year. 
This  is  a  little  more  than  half  the  19,000,000  trans-bay  passenger  crossings 
made  in  1904  on  the  interurban  train-ferry  systems  to  the  East  Bayl    The  1954 
trans-bay  annual  transit  passenger  volumes  were  only  one-third  the  32,200,000 
passenger  crossings  recorded  for  the  East  Bay  train-ferry  systems  for  19071 

In  1953,  the  Pacific  Greyhound  carried  about  4,700,000  passengers  over 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  to  and  from  Marin  County  and  North  Bay  points.    This  was 
less  than  the  total  carried  by  the  Northwestern  Pacific  train-ferry  system  in 
19071     (See  chart  12), 

This  decline  can  also  be  shown  in  estimates  of  daily  totals  of  persons 
entering  the  city  from  suburban  communities  by  public  transit.    About  40,000 
persons  came  into  San  Francisco  in  1912  from  East  Bay  points  on  the  train-ferry 
systems  on  a  typical  week  day.    In  1954  only  half  this  number,  or  around  20,000 
personSjCame  in  every  day  on  Key  System  trains  and  buses  and  Greyhound  busos. 
From  Marin  County  in  1912,  about  7,600  persons  per  typical  week  day  entered 
San  Francisco  on  the  Northwestern  Pacific  train-ferry  system  but  in  1954,  only 
6,184  persons  entered  Sa.n  Francisco  from  Marin  and  North  Bay  points  via  the 
Greyhound  system.     (See  Tables  29,  30,  31,  and  32). 

Inclusion  of  trips  by  private  automobiles  into  San  Francisco  from 
North  Bay  and  East  Bay  points  shows  a  different  picture.    Total  travel  over  the 
bridges  has,  of  course,  greatly  increased  the  number  of  persons  entering  the  citv. 
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Sources;  Vorious  Reports  and  Surveys  (See  Tables  30  and  31) 
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Daily  Trips  from  East  Bay  Have  Not  Equalled  Population  Increases . 

Total  persons  per  typical  week  day  from  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa 
Counties  in  1954  was  72,300,  not  quite  double  the  40,000  entering  the  city  from 
that  area  in  1912.    During  this  same  period,  however,  the  population  of  Alameda 
and  Contra  Costa  Counties  has  increased  more  than  four  times  (1910:  277,805 
persons ;  1954  estimate:  1,193,100),    This  reflects  a  change  in  the  character  of 
the  East  Bay  cities.    Primarily  dormitory  towns  for  San  Francisco  commuters  in 
1912,  the  cluster  of  cities  in  the  East  Bay  now  contain  employment  centers  of 
major  importance  in  industrial  plants,  distributive  enterprises,  and  institu- 
tional, scientific,  and  governmental  centers.    A  considerable  group  of  govern- 
mental and  research  centers  have  grown  up  in  Berkeley,  closely  related  to  the 
University  of  California,  itself  a  major  employer.    This  growth  of  East  Bay 
employment  centers  has  reduced  the  proportion  of  the  labor  force  that  commutes 
to  San  Francisco, 

The  necessity  for  "coming  to  the  City"  for  the  satisfaction  of  many 
shopping  and  entertainment  needs  has  likewise  been  reduced  with  the  development 
of  more  complete  major  shopping  centers,  first-class  restaurants  and  recreational 
facilities  in  the  East  Bay, 

The  relatively  stable  volumes  of  total  passenger  crossings  over  the 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  in  the  years  since  1946  are  noteworthy.  In 

1946  at  various  hearings  concerning  necessity  for  a  second  trans-bay  toll  cros- 
sing, great  increases  in  traffic  and  passenger  volumes  were  predicted,  giving 

a  strong  sense  of  urgency  as  to  the  need  for  a  second  bay  crossing. 

From  a  "high"  of  80,428,000  Bay  Bridge    passenger  crossings  per  year 
in  1946  (via  auto  and  transit),  volume  has    decreased  to  55,782,264  passenger 
crossings  per  year  in  1954.    Transit  crossings  in  1954  were  about  12,000,000,  or 
almost  two-thirds  less  than  the  31,530,000  carried  in  1946,    Automobile  passen- 
gers and  drivers  in  1946  (48,898,000)  were  also  less  in  1954  (44,733,468)  and 
showed  no  increases  representing  a  shift  of  transit  riders  to  automobile  use 
(as  is  indicated  in  San  Francisco  trips  into  downtown  districts  in  1954  compared 
to  1947).    Auto  drivers  and  passengers  had  a  low  annual  Bay  Bridge  crossing 
volume  in  1950  of  43,134,010,  and  were  somewhat  higher  in  1953  with  annual  passen- 
ger crossings  by  auto  of  46,733, 502 , 

A  comparison  of  daily  volumes  of  persons  crossing  the  Bay  Bridge  in 

1947  (from  the  Bay  Area  Metropolitan  Traffic  Survey  data)  and  the  1954  rapid 
transit  survey  data  indicate  a  slight  decrease,  also.    The  80,295  total  daily 
1947  Bay  Bridge  trips  with  San  Francisco  destinations  was  gre.-ter  than  the 
77,112  persons  using  the  Bay  Bridge  in  1954  for  trips  into  San  Francisco.  (These 
counts  are  not  exactly  comparable,  but  indicate  the  trend)* 

Capacity  of  existing  Bay  Bridge  traffic  lanes,  particularly  during  peak 
periods,  is  seen  as  a  factor  limiting  trans-b?.y  travel  by  many  traffic  engineers. 
Between  5  PM  and  6  PM  the  auto  lanes  of  the  bridge  are  literally  at  full  capacity 
and  any  minor  accident  or  disabled  car  causes  stoppages  and  delays.    Thes.-  con- 
ditions act  as  trans-bay  travel  deterrents. 

Increased  fares  and  decreases  in  schedule  frequency  on  trans-bay  transit 
route's  have  tended  to  discourage  transit  travel. 
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Marin  and  Peninsula;    Daily  Trips  have  increased  with  Population 

The  7,600  persons  coming  to  San  Francisco  each  week  day  in  1907  from 
Marin  County  and  North  Bay  points  have  increased  to  28,800  in  1954,  (including 
transit  and  auto  passengers  and  drivers),  an  increase  of  almost  four  times. 
This  parallels  Marin  County's  population  growth,  which  in  1910  was  25,114,  and 
is  estimated  in  1954  to  have  been  100,700. 

Peninsula  daily  trips  into  San  Francisco  appeared  to  be  of  minor  im- 
portance in  1912,  as  only  2,692  can  be  found  in  data  from  tables  in  Eion  Arnold's 
pioneer  transportation  report  in  1913  (not  including  street-car  passengers  on  the 
San  Mateo  Interurban  Line).    Even  if  the  figure  was  closer  to  5,000  persons  enter- 
ing  per  day,  the  current  figure  of  81,500  persons  entering  in  1954  shows  a  growth 
commensurate  with  the  tremendous  population  growth  of  the  Peninsula  from  1912  to 
1954. 

A  steady  growth  in  volume  of  commuters  has  also  been  shown  using 
Southern  Pacific  trains  and  Pacific  Greyhound  buses  (about  20,000  in  1954). 
Since  1920,  rail  commuters  have  almost  tripled  from  5,680  to  14,612  in  1950 
(estimated  to  be  well  over  15,000  in  1954.)    Interestingly  enough,  however,  ratio 
of  rail  commuters  to  total  population  of  cities  served  by  the  railway  has  de»- 
clined  from  7.07  per  cent  in  1920  to  4.39  per  cent  in  1950. ^  This  would  substan- 
tiate Professor  Foley's  findings  that  the  larger  the  metropolitan  area,  the 
smaller  the  per  cent  of  the  total  metropolitan  population  that  goes  to  the  cen- 
tral business  district  of  the  core  city.^9 

Decline  of  Suburban  Transit  in  the  Bay  Area 

The  consulting  engineers  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
Commission,  Parsons,  Brinckerhoff ,  Hall,  and  Macdonald,  are  now  studying  the 
whole  rapid  transit  passenger  potential,  present  and  future,  of  the  nine-county 
area  surrounding  San  Francisco  Bay,  including  causes  of  the  decline  of  suburban 
transit  lines  patronage  mentioned  frequently  in  the  pages  above. 

Part  of  this  decline  is  no  doubt  part  of  the  country-wide  general 
decline  in  urban  and  suburban  transit  patronage  experienced  in  all  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.    This  is  probably  closely  related  to 
greatly  increased  numbers  of  private  automobiles,  particularly  since  1946?and 
their  increased  use. 

Part  of  the  Bay  Area's  suburban  transit  decline  is  associated  with  the 
opening  of  the  two  trans-bay  bridges  in  the  late  1930' s,  giving  much  faster  and 
more  convenient  access  by  private  automobile  to  San  Francisco  from  North  Bay  and 
East  Bay  points  at  greatly  reduced  tolls.    Transit  facilities  established  on  the 
bridges  to  succeed  the  train-ferry  systems  did  not  provide  competitive  and  com- 
mensurate savings  in  time  and  money  for  those  not  using  autos. 

18 

Information  provided  the  Department  of  City  Planning  by  the  Operating 
Department,  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  65  Market  Street, San  Francisco. 

^  Donald  Foley  (See  above,  footnote  //  5). 


TABLE  29 

ESTIMATED  TOTAL  DAILY  WEEK  DAY  TRIPS 
INTO  SAN  FRANCISCO  FROM  BAY  AREA  POINTS 
(1912,  1926,  1930,  1947  and  1954) 


YEAR 

Mode  of  Travel 

Total  Estimated 
Daily  Trips  into 
San  Francisco 

Trips  From  Trips  From 
East  Bay     Marin  and 
North  Bay 

Trips 
From 
Peninsula 

1912a 

Trains  and  Ferries 

50  ,  541 

40,240 

7,609 

2,692 

iy2o 

1  ot-aJL 

Autos  &  Auto  Ferries 
Trains  &  Ferries 

(0, (1+0 

15,923 
60,823 

49.188 
2,915 
46,273 

8.671 
898 
7,773 

lo,oo/ 
12,110 
6,777 

Tn+ 

54,090 

10,679 

on 

(24  hrs) 

Autos  &  Auto  Ferries 
Trains  &  Ferries 

28,588 
63,552 

7,109 
46,981 

3,479 
7,200 

18,000 
9,371 

1947d 
(7am-7pm) 
(12  hrs) 

Total 
Autos 

Trains  &  Buses 

123,474 
61,065 
62,409 

72,222 
35,436 
36,786 

15,284 
8,812 
6,472 

17,817 
19,151 

1954e 

Total 

182,746 

72,340 

28,844 

81 , 562 

(24  hrs) 

Autos 

Trains  &  Buses 

135,765 
46,981 

51,688 
20,652 

22,660 
6,184 

61,417 
20,145 

Sources:    a.    Bion  Arnold.    Report  on  Transportation  Facilities  of  San  Francisco. 
1913. 

b.  Miller  McClintock.    The  City- Wide  Traffic  Control  Problem  of  San 
Francisco.  1926 

c.  Golden  Gate  Bridge  and  Highway  District,  Report  of  the  Traffic  Engi, 
neer .    1935.    Also:    Report  of  the  Hoover-Young  San  Francisco  Bay 
Bridge  Commission.    1930  (Also:  Data  supplied  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad) . 

d.  Data  from  tabulations  of  the  Bay  Area  Metropolitan  Traffic  Survj". 
District  Office  IV  of  the  California  State  Division  of  Highways. 
San  Francisco.    June  1949. 

e.  Data  from  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Survey,  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  Commission  (Parsons,  Brinkerhoff,  Hall  and  Macdonald, 
consulting  engineers  —  preliminary  data). 
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84. 

Millions  of  dollars  were  spent  by  the  California  State  Toll  Bridge 
Authority  to  provide  rail  facilities  over  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge, 
a  rail  terminal  in  San  Francisco,  and  storage  yard  facilities  on  the  East  Bay 
side  of  the  bridge.    Automatic  train  control  signal  installations  on  tracks 
and  trains  were  also  financed  by  the  Authority,    The  rail  companies,  however, 
spent  little  to  improve  rights-of-way  of  lines  in  the  East  Bay,  and  shortly 
after  the  bridge  opened,  one  of  the  carriers  (the  Southern  Pacific's  Interurban 
Electric  system)  abandoned  operations,  which  has  resulted  in  a  loss  of  private 
interurban  right-of-way  over  which  highspeed  operations  might  have  been  possi- 
ble. 

Successor  operations  ("willed"  to  the  Key  System  in  an  action  of  the 
State  Public  Utilities  Commission)  were  undertaken  by  trains  on  tracks  in  city 
streets,  or  by  trans-bay  bus  routes  operating  over  city  streets,  both  subject 
to  delays  of  traffic  congestion  and  normal  street  traffic  movements  and  control 

Although  Pacific  Greyhound  bus  service,  successor  to  the  Northwestern 
Pacific  train-ferry  system  abandoned  in  1939,  provided  at  first  some  time  advan 
tages  over  the  service  of  its  predecessor,  commute  tickets  were  immediately 
raised  to  much  higher  rates.    This  encouraged  automobile  commuting  over  the 
bridge,  which  increased  traffic  congestion  on  the  approaches,  which  in  turn 
slowed  down  the  buses!    Traffic  congestion  on  San  Francisco  city  streets  lead- 
ing to  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  has  tended  to  offset  some  of  the  time  advantage 
originally  experienced  in  the  substitution  of  buses  for  the  old  train-ferry 
system. 

The  stability  of  the  Peninsula  transit  patronage  since  1947,  and 
slight  increase  in  that  of  the  Southern  Pacific  rail  lines,  is  significant, 
inasmuch  as  this  system  has  been  able  to  preserve  high-speed  operations  over 
privately-owned  right-of-way,  and  commuting  time  via  train  to  many  points  is 
superior  to  that  which  can  be  achieved  by  auto  on  the  crowded  trunk  highways 
paralleling  the  rail  line. 

Use  of  Trains  and  Buses  in  Suburban  Journeys  to  Work 

Approximately  245,000  persons  entered  boundaries  of  the  San  Francisco 
Oakland  Metropolitan  Area  every  24  hours  on  a  typical  week  day  in  1954,  it  was 
found  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Study. 20    This  area  includes 
San  Francisco,  Daly  City,  Colma,  and  the  10  East  Boy  cities  that  were  within 
the  limits  of  the  intensive  study  zone  of  the  1947  Bay  Area  Metropolitan  Traffi 
Survey. 


Parsons,  Brinckerhoff ,  Hall  and  Macdonald,  consulting  engineers  for  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Commission.    "Summary  of  Progress 
for  the  Month  of  August,  1954." 
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Of  this  group,  only  12,8  per  cent  came  in  on  public  transit  vehicles, 
as  is  shown  below: 


PERSONS  ENTERING  SAN  PRANCIS CO-OAKLAND  METROPOLITAN  AREA. 
Typical  Week  Day  -  1954 


Gateways  to  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Metropolitan  Area 
(SF  &  10  East  Bay  Cities) 


Persons  Entering  Area  on  a  Typica^^ 
Week  Day  in  1954  (24  hour  period) 


Total 


Via 
Auto 


28,800 
86,200 


23,000 
65,700 


25,700  24,700 


27,400  25,700 


78,300  75,700 


Via        Per  Cent 
Transit    by  Transit 


Marin  Gateway  (Golden  Gate  Bridge) 

Peninsula  Gateways  (Bayshore, 
El  C3jTri.n0,  Skyline,  etc.,  & 
S.P.R.R.near  SF  County  Line) 

East  Bay  (North)  Gateway  (U.S.  40, 
San  Pablo) 

East  Bay  (East)  Gateway  (Highway 
24,  East  of  Tunnel) 

East  Bay  (South)  Gateways  (South 

of  San  Leandro  City  Limits)  ~~~  ~~      " "  ' 

Total  Entering  S.  F.  -  Oakland  Met-    246,400       214,800  31,600 
tropolitan  Area,  24  hours 


5,800 
20,500 

1,000 
1,700 

2,600 


20.1% 

23  M 

3.9% 
6.2% 

3.3% 
12.8% 


This  low  proportion  of  transit  riders  does  not  give  a  representative 
picture  of  existing  transit  riding  in  the  metropolitan  area;  the  East  Bay  cordon 
lines'  location  was,  in  most  cases,  beyond  the  termini  of  heavily-travelled 
local  and  interurban  bus  and  car  lines,  and  these  outer  cordon  entrances  data 
do  not  include  persons  travelling  over  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge, 
where  transit  passengers  amounted  to  27  per  cent  of  the  total.    Within  the  metro- 
politan cordon  area  the  proportion  of  transit  riders  was  probably  at  least  20 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

Heavy  automobile  commuting  movements  from  residential  areas  just  out- 
side the  East  Bay  cordon  lines  to  industrial  plant  locations  just  inside  the 
line  (and  vice  versa)  also  contributed  to  the  high  private  automobile  passenger 
movement  ratio,  the  consultants  have  indicated. 


21 

See  Note  20 
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Interurban  travel  by  transit  tended  to  be  a  larger  proportion  of 
total  daily  travel,  it  was  found  in  the  1954  survey: 

(1)  For  destinations  closer  to  congested  central  areas; 

(2)  For  trips  to  work  destinations  as  compared  with  trips 
for  shopping,  recreation,  and  other  purposes; 

(3)  For  trips  undertaken  during  peak  periods  compared  with 
those  tallied  at  the  middle  of  the  day  or  during  evening  hours; 

(4)  For  journeys  to  work  from  areas  served  by  established 
existing  transit  facilities  that  provide  fast  or  frequent  ser- 
vice that  compete  favorably  with  trips  by  private  auto  in  speed, 
comfort  or  cost. 

Most  Suburban  Transit  Riders  Come  into,,  San  ..Francisco '  s  Downtown  Districts 

Into  San  Francisco's  central  commercial  and  industrial  areas  come 
most  suburban  transit-riders  bound  for  the  city  from  Bay  Area  points  (83.6 
per  cent).    Less  than  half  of  the  suburban  auto  trips  into  the  city  (46.9 
per  cent),  however,  had  destinations  there  (Sector  "01"  of  the  1954  Survey — 
the  Metropolitan  Traffic  District  plus  the  Downtown  Residential  Community 
Area  —  See  Chart  10).    The  expanded  M,T,D.  accounted  for  destinations  of 
71.0  per  cent  of  all  suburban  trips  into  the  city. 

To  the  southeastern  sector  ("02")  came  14.2  per  cent  of  the  total, 
but  its  share  of  suburban  auto  riders  (l6,9  per  cent)  was  much  higher  th^n 
its  share  of  suburban  transit  riders  (6.4  per  cent). 

Sector  03  in  San  Francisco  of  the  1954  survey  (residential  areas 
west  of  Van  Ness  Avenue,  and  roughly  west  of  John  McLaren  Park)  was  the 
destination  of  a  little  less  than  one-third  (29.5  per  cent)of  all  daily  trips 
from  Bay  Area  points.    A  considerably  higher  proportion  of  auto  drivers  and 
passengers  coming  into  the  city  went  to  these  residential  areas,  however 
(36.2  per  cent),  as  compared  with  suburban  transit  riders  (10. 0  per  cent). 

Commuter  or  work -destination  trips  into  the  city  constituted  almost 
eight-tenths  of  all  transit  trips  into  the  city  (78,0  per  cent).    Of  all  those 
entering  the  city  by  private  automobile,  however,  less  than  half  (46.3  per  cent) 
were  commuters  or  persons  going  to  work  destinations,  the  balance  being  persons 
on  shopping,  medical,  recreational,  or  other  errands. 

The  work  destination  trips  by  transit  constituted  almost  exclusively 
a  movement  to  San  Francisco's  Sector  01,  the  expanded  Metropolitan  Traffic 
District  (89.5  per  cent).    Only  5.6  per  cent  of  suburban  commuters  went  to  jobs 
in  the  southeastern  industrial  districts,  and  4.9  per  cent  had  destinations 
in  Sector  03,  the  residential  areas. 

A  smaller  majority  of  automobile  commuters  (60,3  per  cent)  went  to 
jobs  in  the  expanded  Metropolitan  Traffic  District,  18.2  per  cent  had  destina- 
tions in  the  southeastern  industrial  districts,  and  21,5  per  cent  were  bound 
for  points  in  the  western  residential  areas. 
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Transit  riders  on  shopping,  errand,  social-recreation,  and  other  trips 
showed  higher  percentages  to  the  outer  districts  than  was  the  case  with  transit 
commuters.    To  Sector  01  went  62. %  of  non-work  trip  transit  riders,  to  Sector  02 
went  9.0  per  cent,  and  28,3  per  cent  went  to  Sector  03. 

In  automobile  drivers  and  passengers  on  non-wcrk  trips  (shopping,  social- 
recreation,  etc.),  we  find  that  almost  half  of  them  (48.8  per  cent)  had  destina- 
tions in  the  western  residential  areas  of  Sector  03.  Only  35.3  per  cent  went  to 
the  downtown  and  surrounding  areas  of  Sector  01,  and  Sector  02,  the  southeastern 
industrial  districts,  got  15.9  per  cent  of  the  total  auto  trips  for  non-work  pur- 
poses. 

Pattern  of  San  Francisco  Destinations  from  Different  Suburban  Areas . 

Different  patterns  of  San  Francisco  destination  areas  were  shown  for 
Peninsula  areas  closest  to  San  Francisco  as  compared  with  further-out  Peninsula 
communities  and  most  areas  across  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  and  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Bay  Bridge.    (See  Tables  20,  21,  22,  and  23). 

Only  half  of  the  work  destination  trips  (50.8  per  cent)  from  the  upper 
Peninsula( Brisbane-South  San  Francisco-San  Bruno-Millbrae )  area  into  San  Francisco 
were  within  the  central  areas  of  the  expanded  Metropolitan  Traffic  District  (Sec- 
tor "01").    The  balance  was  bound  for  the  southeastern  industrial  districts 
(Sector  "02")  and  the  western  residential  districts  (Sector  "03"). 

This  is  in  contrast  with  trans-bridge  trips  and  trips  from  the  L.ower 
Peninsula,  where,  in  most  cases,  about  three-fourths  of  the  trips  were  to  the 
downtown  areas  of  Sector  "01".    From  the  Middle  Peninsula,  for  instance  (San 
Carlos  through  Mountain  View  and  Los  Altos)  76.6  per  cent  of  city-bound  trips 
were  to  Sector  "01,"  and  from  the  Lower  Peninsula  (Sunnyvale -Santa  Clara-Campbell) 
it  was  73.3  per  cent.    San  Jose's  proportion  of  downtown-bound  commuters  (67.9 
per  cent)  may  be  explained  by  considerable  numbers  of  Southern  Pacific  employees 
working  in  the  Bayshore  railway  yards  who  live  in  the  San  Jose  area  and  commute 
on  passes.    Proportions  of  downtown  area  commuters  to  total  commuters  to  San 
Francisco  from  other  areas  were:  From  the  Orinda-Lafayette-Walnut  Creek  area, 
86.5  per  cent;     from  East  Oakland  and  San  Leandro,  79.8  per  cent;  from  Berkeley 
and  Albany,  76.9  per  cent;  from  Downtown  Oakland  and  Emeryville,  73.3  per  c?nt; 
from  the  City  of  Alameda,  72.8  per  cent;  from  outer  portions  of  Contra  Cor-ta  and 
Alameda  Counties,  72.3  per  cent;  from  Southern  Marin  County,  75.8  per  cent. 
Richmond  and  El  Cerrito  showed  a  somewhat  lower  proportion  of  downtown  commuters 
(67.5  per  cent)  which  may  be  partially  explained  by  continued  presence  in  Richmond 
of  temporary  war  housing  projects  from  which  it  is  logical  to  expect  that  labor 
force  for  industrial  plants  in  San  Francisco's  southeastern  industrial  districts 
might  be  recruited. 

This  would  indicate  a  tendency  for  long-distance  and  trans-bridge  daily 
work  trips  to  be  aimed  more  largely  towards  the  city's  central  areas,  and  trips 
from  close-in  "across-the-border"  communities  to  be  to  employment  centers  located 
in  San  Francisco's  outer  areas.  (Typical  examples:    Brisbane  to  the  Schlage  Lock 
Plant  in  Visitacion  Valley;  San  Bruno  to  San  Francisco  State  College  near  Lake 
Merced;  Millbrae  to  the  Stone  stown  Shopping  Center). 
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Choice  of  Transit  or  Auto  for  Suburban  Commute  Trips  Reflects  Service  Available. 

The  part  of  the  Peninsula  closest  to  San  Francisco  also  showed  a  dif- 
ferent pattern  in  use  of  autos  compared  with  use  of  suburban  trains  and  buses. 
Over  three-fourths  of  commuters  to  San  Francisco's  downtown  Sector  "01"  from  the 
Brisbane-South  San  Francisco-San  Bruno-Millbrae  area  used  private  automobiles  in 
their  daily  journey  to  work.    From  the  Burlingame-San  Mateo-Belmont  area,  however, 
50  per  cent  of  the  commuters  used  Southern  Pacific  trains  and  Greyhound  buses. 
Further  south,  we  find  that  from  63.6  per  cent  to  73.3  per  cent  of  commuters  from 
communities  south  of  Belmont  used  trains  and  buses  in  their  daily  work  trips  to 
San  Francisco's  downtown  areas. 

High  usage  of  Peninsula  trains  and  buses  from  southern  Peninsula  points 
may  be  partially  explained  by  these  factors: 

(1)  Cost  Advantage:    In  many  downtown  areas,  monthly  cost  of 
off-street  parking  exceeds  the  cost  of  monthly  commute  tickets  on 
train  or  bus.    Gasoline ,oil, and  other  per-mile  costs  for  a  daily 
round  trip  of  from  40  to  60  miles  would  also  greatly  exceed  costs 
of  commute  tickets.    Only  through  car-pools  could  rail  or  bus  fares 
be  equalled  or  bettered,  and  the  1954  rapid  transit  survey  consul- 
tants found  little  evidence  of  wide-spread  use  of  car-pooling  arrange- 
ments. 

(2)  Time  Advantage:    To  points  from  Burlingame  south,  the 
Southern  Pacific  operates  fleets  of  fast  peak-hour  commute  trains. 
The  32  miles  from  Third  and  Townsend  Depot  to  South  Palo  Alto,  for 
instance,  is  reached  in  40  minutes.    This  trip  takes,  in  peak  hours, 
at  least  55  minutes  to  drive  by  auto,  even  with  improved  traffic 
conditions  resulting  from  opening  of  new  stretches  of  freeway  on  the 
Bayshore  route.    Greyhound  also  operates  express  buses  to  Broadway, 
Belmont,  and  Redwood  City,  utilizing  the  freeway,  making  speeds  as 
fast  as  those  typical  of  private  automobiles. 

(3)  Relaxation  Advantage:    On  a  train  or  bus,  one  can  sleep, 
play  bridge,  chat  with  neighbors,  or  contemplate  the  countryside. 

In  an  auto,  in  peak  hours,  "flying  in  formation"  in  three  full  lanes 
of  freeway  traffic,  driver  and  passengers  alike  tend  to  concentrate 
on  traffic  hazards,  which  makes  trips  of  over  15  or  20  miles  tiring 
and  consuming  of  nervous  energy. 

From  the  northern  Peninsula,  on  the  other  hand,  higher  use  of  private 
automobiles  could  probably  be  accounted  for  by: 

(1)  Higher  proportion  of  "across-the-line"  type  trips  (even  to 
Sector  01)  inconvenient ly  served  in  the  location  of  downtown  termi- 
nals and  suburban  depots; 

(2)  Less  advantageous  express  schedules;  The  Southern  Pacific 
commute  expresses  favor  Broadway,  Burlingame,  and  the  stations  to 
the  south.    The  Bayshore  Greyhound  commute  expresses  likewise  have 
their  first  stops  at  Broadway, 

(3)  Shorter  drives  on  the  freeway — possibly  bringing  time  spent 
in  the  heavy  traffic  down  to  a  short  enough  period  to  be  within  tho 
average  person's  "daily  tolerance," 
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On  trans-bridge  travel,  it  can  be  noticed  that  higher  use  of  transit 
occurs  from  suburban  communities  originally  served  by  the  train-ferry  systems 
that  operated  in  Southern  Marin  County  and  Alameda  County.  For  instance,  46.7 
per  cent  of  Southern  Marin  County  commuters  to  San  Francisco's  downtown  areas 
came  via  Pacific  Greyhound  buses,  while  from  Northern  Marin  County  and  Sonoma 
County  it  was  less  (43.2  per  cent )  while  from  Napa  and  Solano  Counties  it  was 
considerably  less  (29.2  per  cent). 

The  area  of  the  ten  East  Bay  cities  (Richmond  through  San  Leandro) 
showed  45.1  per  cent  of  commuters  to  San  Francisco's  downtown  districts  came  by 
trans-bay  train  or  bus,  while  only  32.3  per  cent  of  commuters  from  outer  por- 
tions of  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties  came  by  public  transit  (Orinda- 
Lafayette -Walnut  Creek  sector  was  an  exception;  here,  40,7  per  cent  came  by  bus). 
Highest  proportion  of  transit  commuters  from  a  community  across  the  Bay  was  from 
the  City  of  Alameda,  (51.5  per  cent),  while  the  Berkeley-Albany  area  (48.3  per 
cent),  and  the  .  Oakland-Emeryville  area  (45.5  per  cent)  showed  proportions  higher 
than  the  East  Bay  average.    From  East  Oakland  and  San  Leandro  bus  patronage 
accounted  for  43.3  per  cent  of  the  commuters  to  San  Francisco's  downtown  dis- 
tricts. 

On  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge,  some  time  advantages  have 
accrued  to  transit  commuters  because  of  frequent  congestion  or  stalling  of  traf- 
fic on  the  upper  deck  used  exclusively  for  passenger  automobiles,  and  which  is 
used  in  peak  hours  right  up  to  (and  perhaps  exceeding)  its  capacity.    Whore  buses 
are  routed  on  freeways,  they  have  no  advantage  or  disadvantage  over  private 
automobiles,  being  subject  to  the  same  conditions  allowing  high  speed  or  condi- 
tions of  congestion  arising  from  excessive  traffic  volumes. 

Lower  percentages  of  transit  use  from  outer  areas  probably  reflect 
the  new  conditions  of  subdivision  and  settlement  where  adequate  commute  bus 
schedules  have  not  yet  been  fully  established,  and  where  newcomers  to  the  area 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  develop  a  transit-commuter  habit,  such  as  has  been 
traditional  for  persons  living  within  the  areas  formerly  served  by  the  train- 
ferry  system. 

Cost  advantages  are  not  as  strikingly  in  favor  of  public  transit  for 
daily  commuting  for  the  trans-bay  and  Marin  routes,  since  per-mile  rites  are 
somewhat  higher  than  to  Peninsula  points,  and  commute  ticket  per-trip  reductions 
are  less  advantageous.    Widely-publicized  transbay  fare  increases  have  probably 
had  adverse  effect  in  carriers'  public  relations,  having  a  definite  effect  on 
patronage  losses  on  transbay  lines. 

Off-street  parking  facilities  at  suburban  stations  are  net  as  plenti- 
ful for  East  Bay  routes  (in  some  cases  they  are  non-existent)  as  is  the  case  for 
Peninsula  patrons  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railway.    Recently  the  Key  System 
established  a  parking  lot  for  trans-bay  train  patrons  at  40th  and  San  Pablo 
Avenue  in  Oakland,  but  for  a  suburban  commuter,  it  is  necessary  to  traverse  con- 
siderable city  traffic  to  reach  the  parking  lot.    Success  of  "Park -Ride"  schemes 
in  St,  Louis  and  in  the  Shaker  Heights  rapid  transit  line  in  Cleveland  indicates 
that  parking  lots  at  outlying  transit  stations,  free  to  patrons,  might  have  a 
beneficial  effect  in  increasing  the  proportion  of  trans-bay  commuters  using 
public  transit. 
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The  Heavy  Peak -Hour  Load  of  Suburban  Train  and  Bus  Lines. 

In  peak  periods,  such  as  from  7:30  to  8:30  in  the  morning,  and  from 
4:30  to  5:30  in  the  evening,  we  find  greatest  concentrations  of  private  auto- 
mobiles on  our  main  gateways  to  and  from  San  Francisco,  such  as  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay  Bridge,  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  and  the  Bay shore  Freeway. 
In  fact,  these  facilities  operate  so  near  their  vehicular  lane  capacity,  that  a 
stalled  vehicle  or  a  minor  accident  will  completely  stall  the  flow  of  peak  hour 
traffic,  causing  typical  delays  of  from  a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  Even 
with  no  obstructions,  traffic  often  moves  sluggishly  because  of  the  near-overload 
volume  of  auto  traffic. 

Curiously  enough,  during  this  same  period,  parallel  suburban  transit 
facilities  often  carry  more  persons  during  the  heaviest  peak  hour  than  the  three 
lanes  of  bridge  or  freeway,  (and  these  persons  are  carried  on  a  relatively  small 
number  of  vehicles  per  hour).    From  4:30  to  5:30  PM,  for  instance,  buses  and 
trains  on  the  lower  deck  of  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  in  1951  carried 
65  per  cent  of  all  persons  crossing  the  bridge  from  San  Francisco  to  the  East 
Bay  during  that  peak  hour.    On  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  suburban  buses  carried 
49  per  cent  of  all  persons  crossing  the  bridge  from  San  Francisco  to  Marin 
County  and  North  Bay  points  from  4:30  to  5:30  PM,    Comparing  automobiles  on 
Bayshore  Freeway  with  suburban  buses  on  the  freeway  and  suburban  trains  on  the 
nearby  parallel  Southern  Pacific  tracks,  we  find  that  70  per  cent  of  the  persons 
going  through  this  outbound  gateway  travelled  by  train  or  bus.  21 

The  general  pattern  of  traffic  flow  for  private  automobiles,  however, 
is  much  more  even  throughout  the  normal  business  day  than  is  the  flow  of  travel 
on  suburban  railway  and  bus  systems,  which  carry  high  percentages  of  their  total 
day's  patronage  during  the  peak  hours.    This  is  illustrated  by  percentages  shown 
below: 


PER  CENT  OF  PASSENGERS  INTO 

SAN  FRANCISCO  USING 

TRAINS  AND 

BUSES22 

(Average 

Week  Day,  1951) 

Peak  Hour 

Mid-Day 

Entire 

GATEWAY  INTO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

7:30-8:30  AM 

Hour 

Day 

San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge 

60% 

23$ 

33* 

Golden  Gate  Bridge 

57% 

13% 

24* 

Bayshore-Southern  Pacific  RR 

73% 

14/' 

34* 

During  the  peak  periods  6:30  through  9:30  AM  and  3:30  through  6:30  PM, 
we  find  that  some  suburban  transit  facilities  carry  three-fourths  of  their  entire 
day's  patronage.    Peninsula  trains  and  buses  carried  74.3  per  cent  of  their  total 
daily  San  Francisco  bound  passengers  between  6:30  and  9:30  AM,  and  74.6  per  cent 
of  their  total  daily  outbound  passengers  left  between  3:30  and  6:30  PM.  Passen- 
gers in  automobiles  on  Bayshore  Highway,  on  the  other  hand,  during  these  same 
peak  periods  amounted  to  26,2  per  cent  of  the  inbound  total  over  24  hours,  and 


•'Means  of  Transportation  Used  by  San  Francisco  Commuters."    Memorandum  by  Jamos 
K.  Gibson,  Supervising  Transportation  Engineer,  Calif.  State  Public  Utilities 
Com.  Feb.  20,  1952.    San  Francisco. 
See  note  21,    See  also  above,  Chart  3. 
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27. 8  per  cont  of  the  outbound  total.    Thus  three-fourths  of  the  people  enter- 
ing San  Francisco  by  private  auto  on  Bayshore  Freeway  came  and  left  at  times 
other  than  during  peak  periods  when  journeys  to  and  from  work  usually  take 
place.     (See  chart  3). 

Similar  ratios  were  noted  on  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  where  74.4  per 
cent  of  the  total  daily  Greyhound  passengers  came  into  San  Francisco  between 
6:30  and  9**30  AM,  and  73.3  per  cent  of  the  daily  total  left  between  3*30  and 
6:30  PM.    Only  26.8  per  cent  of  total  daily  automobile  occupants  arrived  during 
the  peak  period,  and  33.8  per  cent  left.     (See  Tables  35  and  36), 

On  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge,  transit  "highs"  in  peak 
periods  were  slightly  less,  with  64.4  per  cent  of  the  daily  total  transit  pas- 
sengers entering,  and  66.1  per  cent  leaving  during  peak  three-hour  periods. 
Auto  passengers  in  peak  hours  constituted    25.8  per  cent  of  those  entering  dur- 
ing the  entire  day  and  29.0  per  cent  of  those  leaving. 

During  these  three-hour  periods  when  most  journeys-to-work  and  jour- 
neys-home-from-work  take  place,  a  majority  of  suburban  trips  were  made  by  train 
and  bus.    Only  on  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  were  transit  trips  less.    Peak  period 
trips  by  transit  made  up  52.5  per  cent  of  total  peak  period  trips  on  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge,  59.9  per  cent  of  the  total  peak  period  trips  for 
the  Bayshore-Southern  Pacific  gateway,  but  only  41.1  per  cent  of  the  peak 
period  total  for  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  for  those  leaving  San  Francisco,  but 
47.0  per  cent  of  those  entering. 

For  the  entire  day,  however,  transit  passengers  constituted  about  32 
to  33  per  cent  of  the  total  persons  crossing  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay 
Bridge,  and  34  to  35  per  cent  of  those  entering  via  the  Bayshore  Freeway- 
Southern  Pacific  gateway,  and  24  per  cent  of  those  crossing  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge. 

The  rapid  transit  survey  consultants  found  similar  patterns  holding 
true  in  their  1954  studies.    Whereas  the  highest  highway  peak-hour  count  con- 
stituted only  15  per  cent  of  the  24-hour  total  of  auto  passengers, transit  peak 
hour  passengers  constituted  the  following  proportions  of  24-hour  transit  passen- 
ger counts:    Peninsula:  54  per  cent;  Golden  Gate  Bridge:  46  per  cent;  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay  Bridge;  43  per  cent;  Broadway  Tunnel-Orindai  43  per  cont. 

This  high  concentration  of  peak  hour  travel  onto  public  transit  facili- 
ties on  suburban  routes  is  considerably  more  marked  than  is  the  comparable  con- 
centration on  urban  street  car  and  bus  lines  within  San  Francisco.    During  the 
peak  period,  3:30  to  6:30  PM,  only  47.5  per  cont  of  the  total  transit  load  for 
the  day,  outbound  from  the  Metropolitan' Traffic  District,  was  carried  on  a  typical 
week-day  in  1947.    Tallies  of  individual  transit  lines  made  in  1954  showed  peak 
hour  loads  (3 '30  to  6:30  PM)  varying  from  38.3  per  cont  of  the  all-day  outbound 
passenger  load,  for  lines  serving  close-in  high-density  population  areas  (North 
Beach,  Nob  Hill,  etc.,) to  from  50  to  53.8  per  cent  on  the  Twin  Peaks  Tunnel 
Lines  serving     communities  of  individual  homes  in  the  Wesb-of-Twin  Peaks  and 
Sunset  areas,  ^ 


See:    Gordon  Count  Data  Metropolitan  Traffic  District.  San  Francisco.  Mayor's 

Administrative  Transportation  Council,  San  Francisco.  1947  —  Dnta  also 

aken  from  1954  passenger  counts  -  entering  and  leaving  Metro.  Traffic 
i strict.    Municipal  Railway. 
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This  tendency  for  suburban  carriers  to  serve  more  and  more  only  the 
journey-to-work  and  peak  period  passenger  movements  is  essentially  what  is 
creating  almost  insurmountable  problems  of  financing  and  operating  transit 
systems  for  a  profit.    Numerous  transit  surveys,  and  testimony  of  transit  ope- 
rators in  national  transit  trade  journals  give  constant  reminders  that  the  loss 
of  the  mid-day  occasional  passenger  and  late  evening  transit  patronage  are  the 
factors  making  many  operations  unprofitable.    Some  cars  and  buses  may  be  used 
only  for  one  round  trip  per  day.    Operators'  schedules  are  difficult  to  work  out, 
in  view  of  recently-won  union  conditions  for  overtime  over  eight  hours  of  employ- 
ment during  ten  hours  of  elapsed  time. 

Traffic  Effect  of  Transit  Strikes 

The  high  carrying  capacity  of  trains  and  buses  during  peak  periods  has 
been  dramatically  shown  during  periods  when  carriers'  employees  were  on  strike. 
In  May  1946,  and  again  in  February  1951,  Southern  Pacific  suburban  service  was 
interrupted  by  strikes  of  several  days'  duration,  and  highway  gateways  into  San 
Francisco  were  overloaded.    Resulting  traffic  congestion  caused  delays  in  morn- 
ing and  evening  peak  periods  of  up  to  one  hour  or  more  over  usual  highway  travel 
time. 

Similar,  (but  less  serious)  congestion  resulted  on  Marin  County  routes 
and  on  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  during  the  general  strike  on  the  Pacific  Greyhound 
Lines  in  March,  April,  and  May  of  1952,    Although  car-pools  and  hitch-hiking 
stations  help  to  remedy  the  problem  for  commuters,  merchants  in  cities  of  Marin 
County  hired  charter  buses  to  bring  customers  to  their  business  districts  who  or- 
dinarily reached  there  by  public  transit.    By  the  end  of  the  strike,  the  city 
of  Mill  Valley  was  proposing  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  bus  line  to  San 
Francisco. 

In  the  long  Key  System  strike  of  from  July  through  September  of  1953, 
congestion  on  the  Bay  Bridge  increased,  but  in  a  remedial  measure  the  lower 
truck-bus  deck  of  the  Bay  Bridge  was  opened  to  auto  traffic.    Many  commuters 
used  Greyhound  buses  from  Richmond  and  downtown  Oakland,  and  a  large  number  of 
persons  rode  the  Southern  Pacific  main-line  trains  and  their  ferry  connections 
from  East  Bay  train  stations. 

The  Key  System  strike  generated  action  on  the  part  of  East  Bay  city 
officials  and  business  leaders  to  establish  a  public  transit  district  to  enable 
them  to  take  over  the  Key  System  for  public  ownership  and  operation.    A  bill 
authorizing  this  is  now  being  considered  in  the  State  Legislature, 
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IX.    CONCLUSIONS  AND  SUMMARY 


Regional  Significance  of  Downtown  San  Francisco 

With  over  183,000  persons  coming  into  San  Francisco  every  week  day 
from  communities  of  the  nine-county  metropolitan- area  surrounding  San  Francisco 
Bay,  100,000  of  them  coming  in  every  day  to  work,  San  Francisco's  position  as 
the  core  center  of  the  area  appears  well-established.    More  than  half  of  these 
in-bound  passengers,  and  almost  three-fourths  of  the  commuters,  are  bound  for 
San  Francisco's  Downtown  District  and  the  immediately  surrounding  areas  that 
make  up  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  District, 

In  the  Financial  District,  we  find  that  three  out  of  ten  persons  work- 
ing there  have  their  homes  in  the  suburbs.    Commuting  to  Downtown  San  Francisco 
has  been  going  on  ever  since  suburban  transportation  facilities  were  established 
in  the  1870' s.    On  the  Peninsula  and  in  Marin  County  the  growth  of  commuter  and 
shopper  traffic  into  San  Francisco  has  kept  pace  with  population  growth  of  the 
suburban  areas.    Only  in  the  East  Bay  has  the  increase  in  travel  into  San 
Francisco  fallen  behind  the  East  Bay's  population  growth,  where  the  deficit  is 
probably  explained  by  greater  employment  self-sufficiency  of  the  cities  in 
Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties,  and  by  the  growth  of  shopping  and  recreational 
facilities  that  draw  away  some  of  the  non-work  travel  that  in  the  1910 's  and 
1920' s  came  to  "The  City"  as  a  matter  of  course. 

In  the  Union  Square  area,  we  find  that  one  out  of  five  shoppers  came 
in  from  outside  the  city*    Although  the  proportion  of  suburban  shoppers  and 
others  on  non-work  trips  is  not  as  great  as  the  suburban  commuter  flow,  this 
must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  shopping  trips  "to  the  City" 
may  be  once-a-week  or  once-a-menth  affairs  and  may  involve  transactions  of  far 
greater  sums  (for  furniture,  rugs,  objects  of  art,  fur  coats,  major  clothing 
items)  than  shopping  trips  to  suburban  shopping  centers,  which  tend  to  deal 
more  in  volume  sales  of  standard  lower  cost  items,  according  to  store  executives 
operating  downtown  department  stores  with  suburban  branches.    Also,  every  com- 
muter may  be  also  a  shopper  during  his  lunch  hour  or  after  work,  or  on  nights 
when  stores  stay  open  to  9  FM,  or  on  evenings  when  organization  dinners  must  be 
attended  at  a  North  Beach  restaurant, 

San  Francisco's  regional  significance  is  not  limited  to  the  Financial 
District,  or  even  to  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  District,  but  substantial  volumes 
of  Bay  Region  dwellers  come  to  work  every  day  in  all  parts  of  the  city  — 
mostly  by  private  automobile  to  the  outer  areas.    Many  important  institutions 
are  located  in  San  Francisco's  residential  community  areas  such  as  colleges 
and  universities,  hospitals,  museums,  research  foundations  and  administrative 
headquarters.    Many  of  these  have  hundreds  of  employees. 

Existing  Trends  Indicate  Certain  Types  of  Daily  Trins  are  Bost  Served  bv  Public 
Transit 

Clearly  shown  in  the  origin-destination  and  trip-purpose  data  from 
the  1947  Bay  Area  Metropolitan  Traffic  Survey  and  from  the  1954  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Survey  are  the  large  flows  of  passenger  travel  handled 
every  day  by  public  transit  facilities.      This  is  despite  a  general  decline 
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of  transit  patronage  and  an  increase  in  the  use  of  private  automobiles  for 
daily  journeys  of  all  types.    The  flows  of  passenger  traffic  now  in  existence 
on  public  transit  lines,  and  data  from  the  two  origin-destination  surveys  as 
to  purpose  and  place  of  destination  indicate  a  strong  transit  potential  for 
the  following  types  of  trips: 

(1)  Journey s-to-Work :    Particularly  in  metropolitan  core  centers, 
like  San  Francisco's  Central  Business  District,  we  now  find  a 
majority  or  a  substantial  portion  of  people  coming  to  work  on  pub- 
lic transit,  even  though  this  has  been  modified  by  increased  use 
of  private  automobiles  and  decreased  use  of  transit.    Data  in  the 
1947  survey  showed  that  almost  two-thirds  of  all  journeys  from 
home  to  work^ regardless  of  employment  location,  were  by  public 

transit.    The  only  exception  was  in  San  Franciscans  working  in 
outlying  industrial  areas,  where  transit  connections  were  indi- 
rect, infrequent,  and  time-consuming  (and  adequate  off-street 
parking  for  autos  was  provided  free),  and  suburban  dwellers  work- 
ing in  San  Francisco's  outlying  areas  where  lack  of  through  tran- 
sit service  meant  far  greater  travel  time  than  could  be  achieved 
by  use  of  private  automobiles.    Even  with  these  circumstances  un- 
favorable to  transit,  about  one-fourth  of  all  workers  in  outlying 
areas  came  to  work  on  public  transit. 

(2)  Trips  to  Central  Areas;    Trips  of  all  sorts  to  San  Francisco's 
Central  Business  District  showed  a  strong  transit  riding-habit 
trend.    In  1947  a  majority  of  all  trips  from  home  to  shop^  from 
home  to  get  medical  attention,  and  other  similar  purposes,  was 
made  by  public  transit,    A  study  would  probably  show  that  almost 
half  (if  not  more)  of  the  San  Franciscans  shopping  in  the  Union 
Square  area  had  "come  Downtown"  by  public  transit.    This  does  not 
hold  true  of  suburban  shoppers,  who  in  large  majority  come  in  by 
private  automobile.    Infrequent  and  slow  mid-day  schedules  of 
suburban  rail  and  bus  lines  are  thought  to  be  a  major  factor  in 
this  smaller  ratio* 

(3)  Suburban  Commuting  to  Central  Areas:    Where  good  fast  ser- 
vice on  suburban  rail  and  bus  lines  now  exists,  majorities  of 
commuters  use  them  in  commute  trips  to  work  places  located  near 
their  termini.    Proportions  using  transit  appear    to  diminish 

as  service  provided  particular  localities  decreases  in  frequency, 
speed,  and  accessibility,  and  as  work  places  become  further  re- 
moved from  transit  termini. 

Certain  Types  of  Trips  will  Probably  Always  be  Undertaken  by  Private  Autr. 

Trip-purpose  data  clearly  brought  out  certain  types  of  daily  trips 
which  at  present  are  overwelmingly  undertaken  by  private  automobile,  and 
probably  represent  portions  of  the  passenger  travel  market  that       would  be 
difficult  for  public  transit  systems  (no  matter  how  improved)  to  recapture. 
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These  would  include: 

(1)  Social  and  Recreational  Trips:    Economies  of  group  travel, 
flexibility  of  routing,  ease  of  reaching  out-of-the-way  places, 
prestige  values,  and  the  very  human  love  of  automobile  "joy- 
riding" will  make  social  and  recreational  travel  predominantly 
a  private-auto  class  of  transportation,  no  matter  hew  good  a 
rapid  transit  syston  may  be  established  in  the  future.  The 
only  exception  to  this  may  be  a  growth  of  charter  bus  trips  for 
organization  groups,  as  new  models  of  buses  become  more  attrac- 
tive, and  as  enjoyment  and  economies  of  group  travel  and  free- 
dom from  driving  responsibilities  become  more  generally  realized, 

(2)  Cn-the-Job  Trips:  The  day  will  probably  never  come  when  the 
type  of  trip  undertaken  in  a  " company  automobile"  will  be  made 
to  any  great  extent  on  public  transit  vehicles.    Salesmen,  dec- 
tors,  architects,  contractors,  construction  crews,  utility  re- 
pair crews,  jobbers,  public  officials,  and   many  others  must 
have  fast,  personalized,  individually-scheduled  transportation 
at  their  disposal.    Delays  in  waiting  for  public  transportation 
would  cost  them  money  in  work  day  hours  lost.    Only  within  the 
metropolitan  core  center  area  itself,  as  convenient  mass  rapid 
transit  systems  are  developed,  and  as  these  are  quicker  and 
easier  to  use  than  automobiles  on  congested  surface  streets, 
will  there  be  any  tendency  for  this  type  of  travel  to  be  under- 
taken by  public  transit.     (Some  recovery  of  business  trips  may 
be  effected  with  the  establishment  of  a  fast  and  efficient  Bay 
Area  interurban  rapid  transit  system  for  "single  trip"  journeys 
to  suburban  plants  located  near  the  rapid  transit  line). 

(3)  Journeys-to-Work  off  Main  Streams  of  Travel,  on  Nipht  Shifts,  etc.: 
Where  home  or  place  of  employment  is  inconvenient  to  transit  sta- 
tions or  termini,  and  where  great  time  or  convenience  advantages 
obtain  from  use  of  private  automobiles,  the  extra  cost  to  the  in- 
dividual in  daily  use  of  his  automobile  will  be  cheerfully  borne. 

The  Need  for  Adequate  Public  Transit  Facilities  in  a  Metropolitan  Gore  Conter . 

One  of  the  places  where  a  strong  realization  of  the  need  for  adequate 
mass  transit  facilities  in  a  metropolitan  center  seems  to  be  felt  is  the  Dis- 
trict IV  Office  (San  Francisco  Bay  Region)  of  the  California  State  Division  of 
Highways,    Although  strongly  dedicated  to  their  job  of  planning  the  most 
modern  and  well-engineered  system  of  freeways  and  express  motor  vehicle 
thoroughfares  for  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay  Region,  these  highway  engineers 
feel  that  automobile  transportation  alone  can  not  serve  congested  central  c^rgs 
of  metropolitan  areas,  because  of  the  low  carrying  capacity  of  highways  and 
freeways  as  to  number  of  persons  transported,  when  compared  with  buses,  trains, 
subways,  and  street  cars,  and  because  of  the  high  requirements  for  off-street 
storage  space  in  downtown  areas.    To  quote:  ^4 


California  State  Division  of  Highways,  District  IV  .Office,  150  Oak  St.,  S,F. 
Bay  Area  Metropolitan  Traffic  Survey.    June  1949 
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"In  the  smaller  communities,  public  transit  is  at  a  decided  dis- 
advantage in  attempting  to  compete  with  the  private  automobile   

However,  as  communities  increase  in  size,  a  greater  share  of  the  total 
travel  goes  to  public  transit,  and  in  metropolitan  areas  where  there  are 
compact  business  districts  and  large  office  buildings,  public  transit  is 
indispensable,    A  city  such  as  San  Francisco  could  not  function  if  the  auto- 
mobile were  the  only  means  of  transportation  

"These  figures"  [_  figures  showing  that  the  average  6-lane  freeway 
has  a  capacity  of  about  9,000  persons  per  hour  in  automobiles  in  one  direc- 
tion, compared  with  a  capacity  of  from  10,000  to  50,000  persons  per  hour  in 

one  direction  for  a  two  track  transit  or  rapid  transit  line_7"  

clearly  indicate  that  where  the  transportation  of  a  large  number  of  people 
is  required  in  a  short  period  of  time,  the  automobile  is  not  the  answer,  We 
must  go  to  a  system  of  mass  transit   

"Traffic  counts  taken  around  the  periphery  of  the  Downtown  area  in 
1937  and  1947  show  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  automobiles  enter- 
ing and  leaving  the  area  in  1947  over  1937.    The  reason  for  this  is  obvious  - 
street  congestion.    It  should  also  be  fairly  obvious  that  the  future  growth 
and  development  of  the  downtown  area  will  depend  largely  upon  the  adequacy  of 
public  transportation  serving  the  area.    If  more  people  are  expected  to  cir- 
culate in  the  Financial  and  Shopping  Districts,  a  greater  percentage  of  the 
total  travel  will  have  to  be  handled  by  public  transit.    Even  though  a  system 
of  freeways  is  built  along  the  fringes  of  the  Downtown  area,  it  will  still  be 
necessary  for  automobile  users  to  travel  over  city  streets  to  reach  their  ulti- 
mate destinations,  and  this  final  lap  of  the  trip  will  have  to  be  made,  whe- 
ther afoot,  or  by  bus  or  street  car.    The  limited  capacity  of  the  existing 
Downtown  streets  will  not  permit  any  appreciable  increases  in  the  use  of  auto- 
mobiles." 

Improvements  Planned  for  Reaching;  Downtown  San  Francisco  by  Auto  &  Transit , 
Freeways  and  Expressways  for  Motor  Vehicles 

A  program  that  has  already  cost  close  to  $50,000,000,  and  within 
the  next  five  years  will  involve  expenditures  of  more  than  $100,000,000  ?ddi- 
tional  funds  (state  and  city),  will  provide  Sn.n  Francisco  with  a  first  class 
modern  and  efficient  system  of  express  highways  designed  for  high-speed  move- 
ment of  automobiles,  trucks,  and  buses.    Most  of  the  routes  will  be  completely 
separated  from  normal  city  street  traffic,  pedestrians,  children,  pets,  and 
bicycles.    Freeways,  with  adjoining  properties  fenced  off  and  having  no  right 
of  access,  and  with  cross-traffic  carried  over  or  under  via  separation  struc- 
tures, will  provide  motor  vehicles  with  "rapid  transit"  routes  that  should 
insure  quick  vehicular  access  from  any  part  of  the  city  to  any  other  and  with 
the  city's  gateways  to  other  Bay  Area  points. 

Planned  in  outline  form  in  Report....  on  a  Transportation  Plan  for 
San  Francisco  developed  by  De  Leuw,  Cather  and  Company,  consulting  engineers, 
and  Ladislas  Segoe  and  Associates,  consulting  city  planners,  in  cooperation 
with  the  San  Francisco  Departments  of  City  Planning,  Public  Works,  Police, 
and  the  Public  Utilities  Commission,  the  thoroughfare  plan  to  be  developed 
was  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  Master  Plan  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco on  July  17,  1951.    This  comprises  the  system  that  is  under  construction 
by  the  State,  parts  of  it  also  being  built  by  the  city. 
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Bayshore  Freeway,  linking  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  with 
San  Francisco's  Peninsula  gateway,  is  nearing  completion,  and  most  of  its 
route  is  already  in  service.    Its  total  cost  for  a  little  over  six  miles  of 
route  is  close  to  $40,000,000  of  which  almost  half  was  for  right-of-way  acqui- 
sition cost.    The  Embarcadero  Freeway  and  the  Central  Freeway  are  under  way 
to  provide  an  elevated  highway  loop  separated  from  the  city  street  system  and 
circling  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  District,  providing  many  points  of  access 
to  its  streets. 

The  efficiency  of  these  expensive  facilities,  constructed  largely  by 
the  California  State  Division  of  Highways  out  of  motor  vehicle  fuel  tax  funds, 
depends  upon  their  not  being  overloaded  by  commuter-type  daily  peak  hour  uses 
of  automobiles  (as  noted  above  in  the  quote  from  the  state  highway  engineers), 
and  upon  provision  of  adequate  off-street  terminal  storage  facilities  for  the 
additional  motor  vehicles  brought  into  San  Francisco's  Metropolitan  Traffic 
District  area. 

New  Off-Street  Parking  Terminals  for  Downtown  San  Francisco 

In  the  De  Leuw-Segoe  report  of  1948,  cited  above,  5,800  new  off- 
street  parking  stalls  were  recommended  for  San  Francisco's  Metropolitan  Traf- 
fic District  to  meet  urgent  current  parking  space  deficiencies.    This  proposal 
was  based  upon  parking  demands  measured  through  B.A.M.T.S.  auto  trip-destination 
data.    Since  the  voting  in  1947  of  a  $5,000,000  bond  issue  by  San  Francisco's 
electorate,  the  Parking  Authority  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  has 
provided  1,178  off-street  parking  stalls,  and  authorized  construction  will 
shortly  provide  1,700  more.    Current  plans  call  for  the  provision  of  5,070 
additional  off-street  parking  spaces  in  multi-story  ramp  garages  and  open  park- 
ing plazas  in  locations  on  the  edge  of  the  Central  Business  District.  Includ- 
ing the  3,000  stalls  in  Union  Square  Garage  (constructed  during  World  War  II,) 
San  Francisco  will  have  a  total  of  10,948  city-owned  off-street  parking  spaces 
when  the  Parking  Authority's  program  is  completed.    The  Authority's  program 
will  cost  $24,597,150  for  twelve  garages  and  plazas. 

Being  discussed  currently  is  a  proposal  for  a  fringe  parking  lot  to 
be  operated  by  the  Parking  Authority  on  land  under  the  elevated  Bayshore  Free- 
way structures  in  the  block  between  Harrison,  Bryant,  6th  and  7th  Streets, 
This  would  provide  space  for  1200  automobiles  and  would  be  connected  with 
Downtown  by  shuttle  buses. 

Many  merchants  hope  that  when  off-street  facilities  are  provided  in 
sufficient  number  to  take  care  of  most  Downtown  shoppers'  needs,  restrictions 
can  be  placed  on  curb  parking  on  streets,  so  that  the  streets  con  bo  used  100 
per  cent  for  the  movement  of  vehicles,  particularly  public  transit  vehicles. 
More  rapid  Downtown  transportation  will  result  in  more  people  being  attracted 
to  use  transit  to  reach  downtown  stores,  they  feel. 
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Urban  Rapid  Transit  for  San  Francisco 

Comprehensive  systems  of  local  urban  rapid  transit  were  recommended 
in  1948  in  the  De  Leuw-Segoe  transportation  report,  and  again  in  a  special  re- 
port by  the  Director  of  Planning  to  the  Mayor  in  April  of  1950.25   Major  pro- 
posals include  a  multiple-unit  rapid  transit  train  system,  in  a  subway  under 
Market  Street,  and  in  grade  separated  rights-of-way  combined  with  a  freeway 
through  the  Mission  District,  and  in  the  existing  street  car  tunnels  under 
Twin  Peaks  and  Parnassus  Heights.    Current  thinking  on  the  "Market  Street  Sub- 
way" and  related  plans  is  being  held  in  abeyance  pending  the  publication  of 
the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Plan  by  the  San  Frnncisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
Commission  (expected  to  be  released  in  August  of  1955).    San  Francisco  has 
appropriated  $68,000  to  finance  studies  to  correlate  its  rapid  transit  plans 
with  those  to  be  developed  by  the  rapid  transit  commission, 

A  recent  report  of  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning 
discussed  specialization  of  Downtown  streets  into  three  basic  types: 

(1)  Motor  vehicle  streets  —  to  be  utilized  for  maximum  capacity 
carriage  of  vehicles,  (mostly  one  way  streets  with  parking  restricted  or  pro- 
hibited); 

(2)  Pedestrian  streets ,  with  greatly  widened  sidewalks,  narrowed 
street  space,  and  traffic  excluded  except  truck  and  taxi  traffic  serving 
frontage  property  owners; 

(3)  Transit  streets,  with  private  automobile  traffic  excluded,  be- 
ing dedicated  to  the  swift  movement  of  surface  transit  vehicles. 26 

Complete  grade  separation  of  Market  Street  from  traffic  on  cross 
streets  is  also  discussed,  with  an  alternate  proposal  for  an  underground 
"transitway"  for  street  cars,  or  trolley  buses  or  buses. 

Subways  and  other  transit  improvements  have  been  thought  of  for  a 
long  time  in  San  Francisco.    In  1905,  Daniel  Burnham's  plan  for  remaking  San 
Francisco  into  "the  Paris  of  the  West"  included  proposals  for  subways. 2' 
Bion  Arnold's  report  on  transportation  improvements  in  1913  included  proposals 
for  the  Twin  Peaks  Tunnel,  the  Sunset  Tunnel,  the  Stockton  Street  Tunnel,  and 
the  Broadway  Tunnel  (all  since  constructed),  for  improvements  to  the  Municipal 
Railway  ( carried  put ) ,  and  for  a  Market  Street  subway  (still  a  project  being 
thought  about!).28  In  1936,  the  strongest  recommendation  for  a  Market  Street 
subway  was  made  by  the  New  York  engineering  firm  of  David  Ridgway  and  Alfred 
Brahdy,  but  insufficient  votes  were  obtained  in  a  subsequent  bond  election  tc 
authorize  construction. 29 


25 

A  Subway  and  Rapid  Transit  System.  .  .  for  San  Francisco.    Report  of  Paul 
Oppermann,  Director  of  Planning,  to  Mayor  Elmer  E.  Robinson  (including 
Report  of  Consultant,  DoLeuw,  Cather  and  Company)  April,  1950. 

Modernizing  Downtown  San  Francisco.  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Plan- 
ning, January  1955. 

^  A  Plan  for  the  Adornment  and  Beautification  of  San  Francisco-Daniel  Burnham, 
28  19°5- 

Report  on  Transportation  Facilities  of  San  Frnncisco.  Bion  Arnold,  1913. 

^  Rapid  Transit  for  San  Francisco.  David  Ridgwny  and  Alfred  Brriviy,  Consulting 
Engineers,  1936. 
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Origin-destination  and  trip-purpose  data  analyzed  in  this  report 
(as  well  as  in  the  1948  De  Leuw-Cather  Segoe  transportation  report)  would  tend 
to  support  a  showing  of  need  for  efficient  mass  transit  facilities  within  San 
Francisco,  for  access  to  Downtown,  and  for  a  majority  of  all  journeys-to-work 
and  journeys  home-from-work . 

Interurban  Rapid  Transit  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Region 

In  August  of  1955  it  is  expected  that  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  Commission  will  publish  the  report  and  recommendations  of  its 
consultants,  Parsons,  Brinckerhoff ,  Hall,  and  Macdonald,  for  a  system  of  high 
speed  rapid  transit  facilities  linking  all  parts  of  the  nine-county  area  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.    At  the  same  time,  a  report  will  be  forthcoming 
from  Stanford  Research  Institute  as  to  financial  feasibility  of  the  proposed 
system^ proposed  methods  of  financing  its  construction,  and  proposed  organiza- 
tion of  a  transit  district  or  transit  authority  to  operate  it. 

In  preliminary  statements,  the  consulting  engineers  ha.ve  said  that 
they  believe  their  most  important  task  is  to  provide  a  means  of  rapid  transpor- 
tation for  the  main  streams  of  journeys-to-work  and  j our neys-fr cm-work-to-home, 
which  their  origin-destination  survey  showed  involved  the  highest  transit  rid- 
ing habits  of  any  class  of  daily  trip.    If  the  existing  trend  of  increasing 
use  of  private  automobiles  on  trips  to  work  is  not  reversed,  peak  hour  traffic 
could  well  congest  our  multi-million  dollar  freeways  so  that  much  of  their 
value  as  fast  transportation  arteries  would  be  counteracted  or  lost. 

Whatever  shopper  traffic  and  off-peak  loads  the  proposed  new  rapid 
transit  system  can  also  attract  to  its  service  would  also  be  beneficial  in 
concurrent  reductions  of  vehicular  traffic  congestion  in  Downtown  San  Francisco, 
Downtown  Oakland,  and  downtown  areas  of  other  regional  centers  in  the  Bay  Region. 

High  speed,  safety,  comfort,  frequent  schedules,  and  conveniently 
located  central  stations  are  features  sure  to  be  incorporated  into  the  system 
recommended,  with  the  standard  to  be  achieved  described  as  "speed,  convenience, 
and  comfort  equal  to  or  superior  than  those  possible  in  private  automobiles 
on  freeways."    A  number  of  proposed  systems,  including  conventional  rail  rapid 
transit  cars,  suspended  Monorail  cars,  rail-guided  multiple-unit  buses  >  "sad- 
dle-bag" Allweg  Monorail  cars,  and  other  systems  are  being  analyzed  as  to  costs, 
technical  difficulties,  and  feasibility. 

Balanced  Transportation  System  Needed. 

For  the  proper  balanced  development  of  San  Francisco's  Downtown,  and 
the  proper  stimulation  of  the  growth  and  accessibility  of  all  parts  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Region,  modern  facilities  for  both  automobile  an i  transit  passen- 
gers are  necessary.    Data  discussed  in  this  report  show  that  substantial  masses 
of  people  are  now  moved  by  public  transit  systems,  despite  inconveniences, 
crowded  vehicles,  slow  speeds,  and  infrequent  service  sometimes  encountered  on 
some  lines. 
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With  a  proper  rapid  transit  system,  both  urban  and  interurban,  it 
is  predicted  that  much  of  San  Francisco's  downtown  street  congestion  would  be 
eased.    Some  of  the  50,000  San  Franciscans  and  other  thousands  of  Bay  Region 
community  residents,  who  used  to  use  public  transit  and  now  drive  or  ride  in 
private  automobiles,  particularly  in  their  journeys-to-work,  could  be  induced 
to  leave  their  autos  at  home,  or  at  outlying  transit  station  parking  lots,  and 
ride  the  projected  fast,  comfortable,  and  convenient  rapid  transit  trains  to 
Downtown  San  Francisco,  and  to  the  downtown  areas  of  other  regional  centers  of 
the  Bay  Area.    Then  the  freeways  and  expressways,  now  under  construction,  (and 
in  some  localities,  already  overcrowded  at  peak  periods)  could  function  in  the 
efficient  manner  expected  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  really  need  to 
make  use  of  private  automoviles  in  their  daily  work,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  want  to  use  their  autos  for  social,  recreational,  sightseeing,  or 
personal  reasons. 

Without  rapid  transit,  we  could  expect  existing  and  planned  freeways 
to  lose  much  of  their  value  because  of  over-capacity  use  by  private  autos  and 
resultant  congestion  and  reduction  of  travel  speeds.    Planned  off-street  park- 
ing facilities  would  also  lose  their  attraction-power  if  consistently  full  and 
overcrowded. 

An  alternate  solution  would  be  the  construction  of  more  and  more 
freeways  and  off-street  parking  terminals  to  meet  traffic  demands  when  existing 
facilities  become  overcrowded.    In  congested  metropolitan  core  areas,  however, 
this  would  prove  very  expensive  in  property  acquisition  costs,  and  in  removal 
of  valuable  assessment  values  from  the  tax  rolls.    It  would  also  create  vast 
acreages  of  "dead  space"  interfering  with  factors  of  proximity  that  help  to 
create  the  value  of  metropolitan  downtown  areas,  where  interrelated  activities 
should  be  within  easy  walking  distance  of  each  other. 

Thus,  it  may  prove  more  expensive  (in  terms  of  values  lost)  not  to 
have  rapid  transit  than  to  spend  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  necessary 
to  finance  building  of  its  expensive  grade-separated  structures. 
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